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DEFENSE DAY AS A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
\OUR GOVERNORS HAVE REBELLED-—one of them country: Governor 
ompletely, the others -partially—against the War — needed.” ant 


-Department’s, plan for Defense Day. As one of the The N 


riod 
ew York World, meanwhile, warns us that— 
Ne aged 


Bryan is right. Mobilization Day is 


Gov. Charles W. Bryan of Nebraska, is the Demo- Pee sien Orit a ich mesa tes a Se et 
' Te ee aioe : : Something of the spirit in which September 12 is anticipate vay, 
an ea for Vice-President and 38 pane orted in this in‘at least one State may be gathered from an announcement, the 3 
on by the Democratic candidate for President, Defense first to be issued on the subject, of the program to be followed in , 


became a campaign issue even before the candidates had Maryland: ie 
time to deliver their speeches of acceptance, and a “merry ee enemy is eee: ee a2 Be COLNE onc sarees 
Beieriwar'! has been tracing™ins the, way ‘ mighty man-power. Its men must spring to arms by millions. — 
; peer ae % Denia a tes sine They must drive the enemy out in man-to-man combat. They, 
es of protest against Defense Day from peace organizations, with the organized branches of the ‘‘one big army,” will be asked. 
hes, and religious journals was called to the attention of our to join the big gesture that means “America is ready.”’” *-* 

ers in oe : oe HA if ze ree ee the religious ' Governor Bryan’s own statement, after announcing that he 
2 ae ieee ale te at aoe oe now xby. the will call out the Guard but not civilians, and protesting that 
as aa i Ni = ae ot = ri pibag * oe Pounter- , Defense Day will ‘seriously interfere with the work of farmers, 
a a hk ned xe ee eer cena OPS SveD the those employed in shops, at the desk and counters, meaning an 
i > : 4 ee ” e “ig : = ace ont . iss Pepublcan economic waste,” declares that it will “alarm the war-sick of 
. Sipe bared eal piped yan ti ty ye inistration's VICW other nations,” and The World continues its onslaught on the 
4 : ene ee 7 Behe es ; planned for September 12 plan by reminding us that ‘‘to-day every military and naval and 
4 a Of. Sy ara Halal without any harmful effect, diplomatic move of the United States is felt at once in every 
either at home or abroad. But speaking for the paasorrats, one capital pf the world” and that “in Europe and in Asia a general 
paper denounces Defense Day as ‘‘an incendiary holiday,” mobilization is always a grave act.” _Indeed— , 
‘another would rechristen it ‘‘Goose-Step Day,” and still another ¥5 
cries, ‘Don’t ape the Kaiser,” while many papers agree with “To a Continental European a general ‘mobilization is ‘often 

Be: i Z ; a : regarded as equivalent to a declaration of war; it 1s always 
the Boston Post’s assertion that ‘“‘the people of these United Gated with the utmost anxiety. andi always cereates! lok 
States have had about all the militaristic provender they desire,” tension in international relations. pate OR ee 

and the Hartford Times applauds Governor Sweet of Colorado, ‘In Europe a general mobilization practically always has some 


Governor Blaine of Wisconsin, and Governor Baxter of Maine ulterior diplomatic purpose. . Even when it has no purpose, a 
"for “‘joining Governor Bryan of Nebraska in opposing the pro- purpose is read into it and the tension between Governments is 

ss 5 : 2 cA ae rm F increased. Therefore, mobilization is something not to be under- 
_ posed nation-wide ‘mobilization day. Indignant over the taken lightly and carelessly and in.a-half-holiday*spirit. If it is 
“attempts to organize patriotic assemblies, parades, and fire- absolutely necessary, the date ‘and: thé manner’ should be deter- 
eating oratory, in all of which civic societies and school children mined not by the War Department but by the men responsible 


a ticipate,” the Brooklyn Eagle declares that “the defense for the conduct of foreign affairs. : ( 
es Me : “Tn this case the matter has been handled most irresponsibly. 


_ of America does not depend upon any such jejune flag-waving, The date chosen could hardly have been worse. On September 
and adds, ‘‘It does Secretary Weeks no honor, and will cause the 12 the Assembly of the League of Nations will be in session. If 
President more embarrassment than it will his political op- things go well in Europe in the next few weeks, M. Herriot and 
' ponents, for the responsibility is his.” As The Eagle believes, Mr. MacDonald will be meeting at Geneva at just about that 
Hit thod is a grievous misconception, from which no civilian time in a desperate effort to find a basis for French security in 
e : sie ye! : . ee di h something besides a large Army. It will put M. Herriot in a 
will learn anything of practical value. According to the pretty position with respect to M. Poinearé and the French 
_ Louisville Post: Nationalists if at that precise moment the United States em- 
ie Weal Mobilization. D 1 ewe Day, It iso phasizes its absence from the League and its failure to join the 
ae pean lbEBMLon ay really meas : World Court by a continental mobilization of its man-power. 
“psychological preparedness that is desired. If every a - To any European, even the most moderate and peaceable, it will 
“people ean ‘be brought together to glorify ah the militarist Gig: "amount to saying: America, in no danger of invasion, puts its 
* eae ies : He pace’ oe nV only trust in armaments; France, in actual danger, would be a 
Bryan senses this Pani erhOGNCSe, COGS TOE. @ Issues & fo] to put its trust in anything else. 
Warning against Greeks bearing gifts, and pices the pe ene. ee “That is why, in spite of the President’s denials, the mobiliza- 
; “Sse? of Ss eed ae he ‘ano — a day set aside tion will seem to Europe, as Governor Bryan said, a militaristic 
to glorify war under the guise of preparedness. astere.”? 
“Before the World War, William of Prussia, then Emperor of 3 
__ the German Empire, reviewed his troops each year and staged Endorsement of the Defense Day views of the Democratic 
- sham battles for the maintenance of ee peaee oe ee” candidates is voiced as follows by the Hartford Times (Dem.): 
and to stir up militarist ambitions in the hearts of his people. 
_ We know the result, but not even William had the temerity to 
mobilize industry and agriculture, the whole civilian strength 
of the nation. We want no nursing of the spirit of hate in this 


. 


“There is sense to the declaration by Governor Bryan that 
there is no necessity ‘for encouraging civilians to leave their 
occupations for the purpose of engaging in what would be only a 
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WHAT THOUGHTS? 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


military demonstration without any practical educational effect.’ 
John W. Davis supports that opinion as entirely sound. Most 
thoughtful people will agree with his statement: 

““Tt is one thing to keep the military organizations of the 
country in adequate practise, it is quite another to encourage 
demonstrations which can be nothing else at a time when every 


~ energy should be bent on getting the world back to peace and to 


work, calming the prejudices and passions growing out of the 
World War and encouraging fruitful trade and commerce. In all 
these America should take the lead.’ 

“Mobilization Day must stand upon its merits. 
has not demonstrated ‘sufficient to support it.” 

The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer, owned by Josephus 
Daniels, a former Secretary of the Navy, finds in Mr. Davis’s 
disapproval of “the ill-advised so-called Mobilization Day” 
another evidence of his good judgment, and tells us, ‘‘If he had 
been a trimmer, he would have said nothing.”’ 

But the Republican press disagrees sharply with all this, and 
the Jersey City Journal calls such harmony of view-point sur- 
prizing, because general opinion credited Mr. Davis with better 
sense, adding, ‘‘Bryan and Davis appear to have opened their 
campaign rather inauspiciously,”’ while the Brooklyn Times ridi- 
cules Mr. Davis for saying, “‘Me too,’ and the Springfield Union 
observes: ‘‘Bryan has dragged Mr. Davis into an indorsement 
that the peoplecondemn. The Bryan handicap is no less whether it 
be ‘Bill’ or ‘Charlie’ that performs.” Also, this Springfield editor 
points out that ‘‘Mr. Davis did not find it convenient to, express 
his opinion until he had traveled from Maine to New York and 
consulted his campaign manager, Mr. Clem Shaver 
New York Sun declares: 


Thus far it 


,’ and the 


“Tt is a great pity that a man of Mr. Davis’s history should not 
have said something to curtail the mischief that one section of the 
Bryan statement may create. Governor Bryan warned that this 

‘mobilization’ would be viewed with alarm by the ‘war sick’ 
peoples of the world. Perhaps Governor Bryan believes that; 
he is no close student of foreign affairs. But Mr. Davis can not 
possibly believe it. He knows that countries which have com- 
pulsory military service and extensive annual maneuvers will not 
worry over this very publicly prepared-for day. If any one 
anywhere is worrying over it the fact is curiously unknown to 
newspaper correspondents. But it will be strange, indeed, if 
Governor Bryan’s talk, like the World’s editorials on an ‘in- 
cendiary holiday,’ should not give mischiefmakers a chance to 
say that the plan is the creation of jingoes. If such use is made 


‘En reply to Governor Beis s assertion that “we 


~oceurred even to Tokyo to worry about our ‘Defense Day. 


* 


make any such show of strength as to turn the heads of our own | 


seepits military force in this world.” 
eeoral wars by not being prepared to fight, the. 
Star remarks, “It would be interesting if Mr.. in ¥ 
indicate a little more specifically just what wars Tae 
prevented by these means,” and reminds us that we were 
pared for the war of 1812, the conflict between North and 
and the World War. As the New York Herald Tribune t 


“Our pre-war pacifism was a wide-spread aberration. The w: 
exposed its self-delusions. That this preposterous anti-defens 
propaganda—contemplating not international but one-si 
national disarmament—should appear again is-evidence of th 
singular tenacity of error in minds which are too tightly sealed 
to react to the lessons of even the most tragic national experience. 


Regarding the prediction that Defense Day in America ) 
alarm foreign nations, the Manchester Union points out that 
“the British held a great review of their fleet the other day, 
quite unconscious, apparently, that therein we, for example, 
might find cause of offense. The French keep up a great Army, 
but that they have been singularly deaf to suggestions we have 
made about reduction of land forces has not been due to fears of 
our militant might. Across the Pacific we are out of popular | 
favor with the Japs because of our exclusion act, but it hasn’t 


It hasn’t caused even a ripple on the diplomatic pond.” For, as 
the Columbus Evening Dispatch observes: 


“We have nothing in existence which if massed together could 
create such a display of military strength as to give outside — 
powers an uneasy suspicion that we are preparing for imperialistie 
domination, or for actual military conquest. Much less can we 
rising generation, and fill it with desire for war, and a passion for 
glory to be won on the field of battle. Any one who has allowed : 
the announcement of the proposed ‘defense test’ to arouse fear — 
that any result of this kind could follow has been dreaming the © 
idlest and most unreasonable of dreams.” . 


If our pacifists want to attack war, they should ‘“‘go where war 
is made,” thinks the Chicago Tribune, which says: | 


“NO, NO; IT ISN’T LOADED!’ 4 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


bs cpa f » = ir . . f 
ar there was a substantial minority of pro-Germans,” and 
n we went into the war they retired to their shells and were 


ement is still in existence; and a strong arm of defense, 
tho it does not point toward militarism and takes no one 
n the pursuits of or- 
wy life, is obnoxious 

e They want 


a 
ments, largely associated | = 
with the La Follette a | AW LUT T 
ement, think they 
urt President Coo-~ 
lige by calling him a 
itarist and making his 
mirable plan to test 
‘present system an 
indication of his warlike 
itude. The charge is 
air and un-American. 
rings from those who 
t to keep us harmless 
defenseless. It should 
be resented by all patri- 
etic citizens, and espe- 
cially by every man, 
woman and child who is 
honest in pacifism. Na- 
tional Defense Day is a 
splendid barometer of a 
chief element in assuring 
our safety. The Presi- 
‘dent and his advisers 
should be honored, in- 
stead of condemned, for 
the trial of our organiza- 
tion; and the attempt to 
make political capital out 
of it for La Follette’s 
advantage or for any 
_ other purpose should be 
scorned and scotched.” 


_. The controversy over Defense Day ‘‘emphasizes a political 
trend beginning months ago,” we are told, and the New York 
_ Evening Post (Ind.), a supporter of the Coolidge Administration, 
_ reminds‘us that “‘certain pacifist leaders were demanding that 
_ ‘peace be made a political issue,’”’ and goes on to say: 


““Others urged the defeat of candidates who oppose the League ~ 


of Nations or believe in national defenses. This trend then had 
a politico-religious coloring. 
_ ‘There are now further indications that Senator La Follette 
hopes to profit by this move, so carefully nourished by paid 
_ zgents and professional lobbyists. Many of the most active 
La Follette supporters are veteran pacifists. He was so much the 
pacifist he was willing to see the United States accept that so 
generous German offer permitting one American vessel a week, 
painted like a deep-sea clown, to pass through the U-boat cordon 
- into Falmouth. “His war record was as bad as that of any 
_ ‘American in public life. 

. “Ta, Follette has made it easy for pacifists to follow him. His 
own hand-tooled platform demands the abolition of the draft; 
the outlawing of war, and a guaranty of a ‘public referendum on 

- war and peace.’ His personally directed convention was very 
busy July 5; but it had time to hear Max Sworwein, University of 
Chicago student, denounce National Defense Day and give its 

_ eheering approval to a resolution of protest. 
: “Pacifism searching for a political outlet can not go to Coolidge 
and the Republicans. It can not go to the Democrats. Their 
‘ platform says: ‘We advocate an Army and Navy adequate for 
G our national safety.’ 
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“La I ollette has fos 


Wausau in September, 1922, slandered America’s dead. He 
icked with contemptuous fingers at the graves of those who died. 


- . * <' 7 v 
a cifism. It now seems to 


home and trying to make 
» itself a political issue.” If 
' so, it can find that home 
with La Follette and La 


only place it can find it 
in American political 
thought or American 
polities.” . 

Military men profess 
to see in Defense Day 


object,” says The Army 
and Navy Register, “is 


to justify the incident 
without any qualms of 
conscience or any con- 
cessions to smooth the 
ruffled feelings of the 
captious pacifists,’’ and 
The Army and Navy 
Journal declares: 


“The danger of the 


_ MUCH ADO ABOUT LITTLE so-called mobilization of 


—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. September 12 is not that 
it threatens any other 


nation, but that it will 
so show our weakness and inability quickly to mobilize that any 
other nation which, for one cause or another, may be considering 
war with us, inevitably will be tempted to bring on a crisis at the 
present time.” ; 


In a letter to an unnamed clergyman, the Secretary of War 


gives an explanation of Defense Day as a kind of fire-drill, 
and concludes: 


“T would like to emphasize that I am striving for peace, and 
that in common with all Americans I desire it most sincerely. 
My observation has brought the conviction that such is also the 
purpose of General Pershing and of all members of the Army of 
the United States. 

“But the promotion of peace is not secured by the denial of 
the lessons of history. Our country has always refrained during 
peace from adequate prevention against the possibilities of war. 
Nevertheless, wars have come in spite of us. 

‘‘Unpreparedness has never prevented war, and the only result 
of our peace-time nonchalance has been increased losses ‘and 
hardships to those of our citizens who rallied to the defense of 
the nation.” 


President Coolidge’s own defense of Defense Day is given in a 
letter written to the Secretary of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, and widely published. ‘‘ Instead of being a mili- 
tary gesture, this plan is the exact opposite,” he says, continuing: 


“Tt is a non-militaristic gesture, for the purpose of keeping 
down to its lowest possible point the professional military 


ray 2) J A, VSS boat s 
hiladelphia Public Ledger: cS nae 


tered this brand of pacifism for years, first 
onsin and then through the Northwest. With his record 
latform he can use the war issue and pacifism where an — 
w 1e pleases. He did so in Wisconsin two years ago, thanking _ 
God tk at he opposed the war and glorying in the evileminence 
to which his war record raised him. His reported speech ab oa t 


teau-Thierry, along the Meuse, and in the Argonne woods. 
y caught and uncaught slacker and every congenital 
disloyalist ‘cheered him. — 
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nothing alarming. “Tts 


sufficiently meritorious 
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. ‘IT GIVES ME A HEADACHE” 
; = —James in the St. Louis Star. 


THOUGHTS FOR 


organizations of the United States. Our country has always 
relied chiefly for its defense upon the readiness of its patriotic 
manhood to take up arms when necessity presented.”’ 


As Mr. Coolidge further explains, 


“Defense Day is intended to bring to the people a reminder 
of their dependence upon this skeleton establishment, in case 
our country is attacked. There can be no doubt failure to 
prepare for the possibility of war, at a time when that possibility 
was really imminent, resulted in great hardships, unnecessary 
expense, and the unjustifiable prolongation of the World War. 

‘What is proposed for September 12 is merely in compliance 
with the purposes of the national defense law of 1920. It is not 
a mobilization, and the people who first attached to it the term 
‘Mobilization Day,’ and then proceeded to condemn it, have 
been utterly unfair. Most of them, I am sure, have been innocent 
of intent to be unfair, but they have been misled. 

“Profoundly hoping that the outlawing of war from this world 
may be accomplished, I am unable to detect any inconsistency in 
giving my approval to the program of Defense Day. I wish 
erime might be abolished, but I would not therefore abolish 
courts and police protection. I wish war might be made im- 
possible; but I would not leave my country unprotected mean- 
while. The defense test seems to me a means to assure the fullest 
efficiency to the extremely modest defense force our country 
maintains.” 


The main observances of Defense Day, according to a state- 
ment in the New York Times, will be assemblage of citizens and 
parades of military units. The local events will be managed by 
committees organized by State executives. Any civilian may take 
part, his assignment to duty depending upon his military expe- 
rience. OnSeptember 12 the following troops will be assembled at 
their home stations, armories or camps, or wherever they may be: 


1. All active units of the Regular Army. 
2, All Federally recognized units of the National Guard. 
3. All units of the organized Reserves. 


The units taking part in the ‘‘defense test mobilization”’ will 
be inspected under the supervision of the corps area commanders 
who will make reports to the Secretary of War respecting the 
success or failure of the test, as regards personnel, equipment, 
speed of mobilization, and the like. The results, we are told, 
“will measure in a degree the progress attained in perfecting the 
‘one army’ idea during the past three and a half years.” 


WHAT WILL THE NEIGHBORS THINK? 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eag’e. 


DEFENSE DAY 


TO DISENTWINE A “TWINE TRUST” | 


ONSPIRACY IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE is seen by | 
Attorney-General Stone in the activities of the so-called | 
“binder twine trust” formally known as the Sisal Sales — 


‘ . 
> strate, ma - 


> ae 6 ae 


Corporation, with which is associated the Comision Exportadora 7 


de Yucatan. According to the New York Herald Tribune, “the — 
bill in equity charges the defendants with maintaining a 
monopoly in sisal, a fiber principally grown in Mexico and 
Central America and used in the manufacture of binding twine, — 
and asks for an injunction restraining the defendants from 
engaging in such monopoly.”’ At present, so The Herald Tribune 
tells us, ‘‘the grain farmers, who use most of the product, are — 
compelled to spend an additional $3,000,000 a year for binder 

twine each time the alleged trust raises its price one cent a 

pound.”’ Incidentally, it is charged that the profits of the Sisal 


Sales Corporation during the years 1922 and 1923 amounted to 


more than $1,800,000 upon an investment represented by capital 
stock of only $1,500. ' 

Meanwhile the Philadelphia Jnquirer (Rep.) reminds us — 
that— 


“Attorney-General Stone’s suit against the alleged ‘binder 
twine trust,’ just filed in New York, follows less than a month 
after the bill in equity against the oil corporations. While 
these actions continue the Roosevelt policy with such extensions 
as necessary to meet later conditions, it should not be im- 
agined that all similar prosecutions stopt in the interval. 
They were merely relegated to a subordinate place in popular 
interest.” 


Regarding the sisal situation, The Inquirer tells us that it) 
‘has figured so largely in the troubles of the wheat-belt that this 
action may be taken as corroborative evidence of President 
Coolidge’s desire to help the farmer when means are at hand.” 

The New York World (Dem.) remains unenthusiastie, how- 
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ever, and derides what it takes to be the political utilization of — 


“belated anti-trust prosecutions.’”’ We read: 

“Tt will take more than two or three prosecutions of the kind 
brought at this eleventh hour to convince the country that a 
continued Republican Administration can be trusted fearlessly 
to enforce the anti-trust laws.” 


e und ar the Monroe Doctrine the British Govern- 
ight likely to prefer consulting with Washington 
ng any drastic measures; and finally, because with 
Mirs. Evans, her Mexican estate passes to her brothers 
ll of whom are American citizens. — hae 
be remembered that it was his activities in behalf of 
ns that brought about the recall a few weeks ago of 
C. Cummins, British Chargé in Mexico. Mrs. Evans 
arge estate which was being taken over for public use 
n ar 20r ance with the new Mexican agrarian laws. According 
mbassador C. B. Warren, several pieces of land had actually 
en taken from Mrs. Evans, and the authorities were negoti- 
for a purchase of the rest. Mrs. Evans defended her lands 
ce, and there was bad blood between her and the local 
wers and the agrarian enthusiasts. The official attitude of the 
horities is that the agrarian dispute was not responsible for 
murder, that the motive was robbery and the crime ‘*only one 
the eommon order such as unfortunately are a daily occurrence 
in every section of the world.” With this statement of the 
Mexican Government, which, according to the dispatches, seems 
o be acting energetically to apprehend the murderers, at least 
of our editorial writers is in full agreement. As we read in 


The N ation (New York): 


_ “Five Mexicans are killed every month in the United States— 
least that is the average of a six-year record. Mexico has 
not therefore broken diplomatic relations, demanded apologies 
and indemnities, or filled the front pages with scare headlines. 
The recent murder of Mrs. Evans, the Texan widow of an 
Englishman, ought not to create more international excitement 
than the death of a Polish miner at the hands of a Pennsyl- 
vania mine guard.” 

But to most of our newspapers the killing of Mrs. Evans was 
more than a mere murder—it was a diplomatic incident. ‘‘The 
ease of Mrs. Evans, which had attracted so much attention to 
her during her life, can hardly,” in the opinion of the New York 
“Times, ‘‘be expected to be dropt quietly because she was foully 
murdered.”” This New York paper believes that our State Depart- 
ment will certainly ‘‘use its efforts to persuade the Government 
of Mexico to comply promptly with the demands for redress 
which Great Britain will make.”” As Great Britain has already 
‘ended all diplomatic intercourse with the Obregon Government, 
she is, as the Brooklyn Eagle points out, in a peculiar position: 
“she has three possible courses if reparation is denied—with- 
drawal from the issue, a distinct threat of force, or the actual 
use of foree.”” An ignoring of the murder, we are told, is ‘“‘ hardly 
‘thinkable.’”? The United States might not consider a show of 
force a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, but The Eagle thinks 
the London Government will make sure of the support of the 
Administration in Washington— 

‘ “Tt has not been inclined to question that Mexico is within 
our sphere of influence. When we recognized Obregon we as- 
sumed a sort of responsibility for orderly government south of 
the Rio Grande, as Europe sees things. Dodging such responsi- 
_ bility now may do more harm than a quasi-acceptance. A one- 
sided Monroe Doctrine is impossible. Possibly the issue may 
be avoided or averted if the Mexican Government arrests, tries 
and convicts the murderers and offers reasonable reparations 
and apologies. In that case Great Britain could only regard the 


“matter as settled.” 
In any event, agrees the New York Sun, ‘he wurder of Mrs. 


l 6 dai a the bi “4 on * 
v York ee id mo 
me.” It argues that the Obregon 
vans was in danger and should have 
me to no harm. Steps toward a better under tan 
1 Great Britain and Mexico will now inevitably be 
; alty that the Obregon Government by timely cal 


seen the end of the case of Mrs. Evans,” declares the oe 


Phil el hia Inquirer, which gathers up from the dis pat hes the — ser 
seattere 1 facts in the Evans case, and gives—from the stand- 
point of a sympathizer with the murdered woman—the following 


Fi he ». . x . . 7 c ” 
version of the story in 1ts editorial columns: nae o¥ 
* J» 


“Mrs. Evans was an American woman married to an English- 
man who settled in Mexico, obtained a land grant of less than - 
500 acres near Coxtocany, sixty miles ‘southeast of Mexico City, — 
and by a lifetime of effort changed it from an unproductive wil- — 
derness to one of the model ranches or haciendas of the nation. — 


Mr. Evans became a man of power and influence. 


“With the downfall of Diaz came the question of maintaining 3 : % 


the title to the Hacienda San Pedro, as the Evans ranch was 
named. The distribution of the land among the agrarians 
destroyed title to many other developments by settlers from _ 


abroad. * Still no serious attempt was made to deprive the Evans © ae 


family of its holdings. The World War came, and Mr. Evans — 
entered the British service. He was wounded and returned — 
home. He died in 1919. About the same time the partition of 

the land among the peons, or agrarian workers, of Mexico com- — 
menced in earnest, and wild communism prevailed in many places. — 


“Tt seemed to find a concentration point for its class hatreds at 


~< 


San Pedro. Mrs. Evans appealed from the decision of the State 
authorities to the national government; she enlisted the support 
of the British authorities, for she was a British subject through 
her marriage. i 

“At first it was a legal dispute. Then the Communists re- 
sorted to force and attempted to invade the property and take 
it for themselves. Mrs. Evans armed her household and put up 
a magnificent fight. Her live stock were killed or stolen, her 
fields laid waste, her house was partly destroyed. Still she re- 
mained defending the ruins. From time to time guards were 
sent from Mexico City to protect the life of this brave woman. 
An almost inextricable conflict of orders developed between the 
State and National authorities. The intervention of dnlerae 
Cunard Cummins, the British Chargé des Archives at Mexico 
City, became so insistent that the Mexican Government declared 
him persona non grata and finally besieged him in the British 
Legation building. Cummins quietly returned to England. 
Mrs. Evans continued the defense of her property with four sup- 
porters to help her, one of them an American, who had come to 
her assistance. Compensation was offered to her if she would 
abandon her ranch to the agrarians, who wanted to divide it 
among themselves. She refused the offer. The danger of a 
rupture in international relations with England caused measures 
to be taken which relieved the beleaguered handful of San Pedro’s 
defenders. In fancied security, Mrs. Evans resumed her ex- 
cursions to San Martin and other near-by towns. And in the 
end she was killed by a treacherous shot from the roadside.” 


Certain writers for the press can not help connecting the 
’ murder of Mrs. Evans with the radicalism attributed to Obregon 
and even more to President-elect Calles. ‘‘Pollowing closely 
upon the election to the Presidency of the man of the Bolshevist 
type,” this murder, we are told by the Buffalo Express, “must be 
accepted as a warning that the comparative security which 
foreigners in Mexico have had under Obregon can no longer be 
counted on.” It is a sinister situation which now confronts 
Calles, comments the Boston News Bureau, ‘“‘as he goes to Europe 
on an errand seeking British recognition and cash on a new loan.” 
None of the Mexican politicians, continues the Boston writer, 
“admit instigating the peon vandals who killed 
But, it is insisted— 


would ever 
Mrs. Evans.” 


“Their doctrines are guilty. It is Bolshevism applied in a 
raw primitive directness. It grabs at others’ goods, and takes 


others’ lives if in the way. ' 
“ And—as it is now the turn of the British to learn—neither 


ehiyalry nor decency stands any show.” 


Mrs. Evans’s safety might have avoided.” “We have 7 
We | wet 


- 
¥ 


Aa to remove any room for doubt that the postal employees will 


disappointment and anger roused by his veto of the postal-pay 
bill a few weeks ago; practically, the President’s promise seems — 


obtain at least some measure of relief within the near future.” 
On the practical side of it the prospect pleases our editors, who — 
‘are for the most part convinced of tho justice of higher wages for 
the men who handle the’mails. The political side of the matter 
‘seems to be of particular interest to the Democratic editors who 


_ hint, and not very obscurely, that the President’s change of front 


on this issue may be due to his realization that he needs the votes 
of the postmen and their friends in November. The Republican 
New York Herald Tribune thinks that the assurance recently 
given to the Association of Post-office Clerks is ‘‘entirely con- 
sistent with the President’s veto of the postal bill.” That is, 
“he could not in justice to the taxpayers approve the measure 
which Congress passed; he desires a fair readjustment, based on 
the real necessity of underpaid employees and on the post- 
office revenues.’’ This paper believes that clerks and carriers 
in our largest cities need and deserve more money. It be- 
lieves that President Coolidge ‘‘realizes their hard situation; 
he will not stand in the way of just relief for any of the 
* postal men.” Bet 
But the same thought finds slightly different utterance when 
exprest by the Democratic New York Evening World. It notes 
that “President Coolidge has just discovered a tender solicitude 
for the lot of the miserably underpaid postal workers—whose 
votes he now needs.” That is, ‘‘ President Coolidge has become 
candidate Coolidge in the hope that he may continue President 
Coolidge—and the postal workers are invited to step right up 
and to their duty.” Or, as the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) 
comments, “the laborer is worthy of his hire,’ and Mr. 
Coolidge is now with the postal employees—heart and soul— 
until after the election at least.’’ This angle of the Presi- 
dent’s postal-pay policy is thus carefully scrutinized by the 
New York Times (Dem.): 


“The veto by the President was very badly received through- 
out the postal service. In the early disgruntlement caused by it 
the report got about that postal clerks would quietly organize 
to cast a united vote against the Republican ticket this year. 
This at once caused the Democrats to prick up their ears, and 
in their platform was a thinly disguised bid for the postal vote 
which it was believed President Coolidge had alienated by his 
resolute stand for economy. Not to be outdone in an appeal of 
that kind, the La Follette platform at Cleveland also held out a 
promise of higher salaries for the postal employees, if only they 
would see to it that their votes were cast in the right quarter, 
Seemingly the Republican managers became worried at the 
thought of having to go through the campaign suffering from the 
hostility of the employees in one branch of the Government. 
At all events, the national officers of the Association of Post-office 
Clerks arranged for an interview with President Coolidge, and 
came away from it to announce that he would sign a bill for an 
increase of postal pay, provided it were ‘scien tifically drawn’ and 
carried provisions for raising the necessary revenue, 

‘This is not in flagrant contradiction of the President’s veto 
message. In it he intimated that he might favor a bill better 
drafted, and levying either new taxes or higher postal rates for 
the purpose of securing the funds that would be needed. At 
the same time, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
President has retreated from some of the positions which he took 
two months ago. One of those positions was that ‘an organized 
effort by a great body of public employees to secure an indiserim- 
inate increase in compensation should have the most searching 
scrutiny.” That scrutiny has now been had. The public em- 
ployees bore it successfully, in the sense that they demonstrated 
their possession of a desirable number of votes to be de 


livered, 
and so got the promise they wanted.” 


a rapid turnover of workers. 
int for more than in the Pos 
veditious handling and dispatch of 
perience and intelligence of trained men. | 
employees, owing to unattractive pay, may re a 
Paarts impose higher costs on the country, because o: 
than would result from a slight readjustment of service 
It will be remembered that in his veto message 
Coolidge called attention to the fact that “the Post-office - 
ment is now engaged by direction of Congress in a cost ase 
ment for which $500,000 was appropriated.”” When the r 
of this inquiry are available, he continued, the time will iv 
“to consider putting the postal service on a sound business pasis 5 
so far as expenditures and revenues are concerned.” This report, 
he added, ‘‘will be available when the Congress convenes it 
December, and this matter can then be considered.’’ One of the 
Washington correspondents, Mr. W. W. Jermane, of the Seattle 
Times, is convinced that the agitation over postal pay will help) 
bring about ‘‘a thorough investigation of the Post-office De- 
partment during the next year or two, and an adjustment of its 
affairs that will make it meet more perfectly the needs of the 
people.”’ After the passage at the next session of Congress of 2» 


circles, for a scientific survey of the Post-office Department | 
from top to bottom. There has been nothing of that kind for 
many years—perhaps never before—and it is greatly needed.’ 
The writer continues: > 


“The department, like Topsy, has ‘just growed up,’ and ia| 
needs the careful looking over that it would receive were it 
of any of the private corporations of the day. What is archai 
should be cut out, what is modern should be dovetailed into 
some general plan of procedure, and the Department as a whole, — 
devoted exclusively to business, as it is, should be operated along — 
modern business lines. ; } 

“Meanwhile, it is probable that the increased pay bill will be 
met by a slight boost of the parcel-post rates. Congress wanted — 
to meet it in that way last session, but was frightened away by : 
the furore created by the large mail-order houses, which stirred _ 
up their patrons and had them write protesting letters to mem- | 
bers of both Houses. So far as anybody knows to the contrary, 
the increase should be met in that way, at least until a scientific” 
commission of investigation ean go through the Department and — 
find out precisely what ought to be done to make it function. 
properly and fairly to everybody. 

“What seems to be needed, so far as postal pay is concerned, 
is a wage differential that would provide increases for the con-= 
gested urban areas where the cost of living has outrun postal - 
pay. One of Mr. Coolidge’s objections to the bill which he vetoed 
was based on the fact that it provided increases for rural carriers, — 
whose expense of living is not nearly as great as that of carriers — 
in the large cities. There are many parts of the country where the 
increase would not be justified, taking all the facts into account, 
and yet Congress proposed to enact a law that made no attempt 
to equalize the pay. The rural carrier, whose condition of life is 
infinitely better than that of the city carrier, was to receive an 
increase as great as that provided for the city carrier. 

“The Post-office Department, by direction of Congress, is 
making a study of the question, and will report in December. — 
It is not such a study, however, as people have in mind who are 
demanding the appointment of a commission of disinterested 
experts of national reputation. The present inquiry may, and — 
perhaps will, solve the problem of where the money is to come 
from to pay higher salaries, but that will be only an introduction 
to the larger question of bringing the Department up to date — 
in every respect and keeping it there. That work will probably — 
be taken up during the next Presidential term.” 
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a , R ‘RATIC” would 
RR eS Bhesls Dolete ttedert than 
af “* re which has just been adopted as the 
name, thinks the Dallas Journal. Supporters of the 1912 

gr ssive cause, however, do not take lightly this attempt of 

Follette “to draw unto himself the members of the former 

‘ essive party, headed by Roosevelt,” as the South Bend 

ribune puts it. “If Theodore Roosevelt were alive to-day he 

uld instinctively make war against the La Follette movement 

h its dishonestly appropriated title and its Socialist program,” 

ares the Philadelphia North American, most aggressive and 

nsistent Kastern supporter of Roosevelt in the 1912 campaign, 
still listed as ‘‘Progressive” in politics. The followers of 

e old party, this paper points out, were avowedly anti-Socialist, 

whereas the Socialists now constitute a considerable portion of 

the ‘‘Progressive”’ party. 

- The La Follette Campaign Committee, we are told in Wash- 

ington dispatches, was impelled to decide upon a name and 

emblem because the laws in several States in which the names 
of Senators La Follette and Wheeler will be placed on the official 
ballots as candidates for President and Vice-President. The 
term “‘Progressive’’ was formally adopted, and the American_ 

_ Liberty Bell was chosen as the party’s emblem. ‘‘What a 

iravesty on an honored name!”’ exclaims the Kansas City Star, 

another strong supporter of Roosevelt in 1912, while the New 

York Herald Tribune looks upon it merely as an ‘‘emergency 

label.’’ ‘The Progressive party under Roosevelt’s leadership 

stood for certain principles which are not those of the La Follette 
group,” maintains the Missouri paper in another editorial. Above 
everything, we read: - Za. 


“The Progressives who followed Roosevelt were nationalists. 
‘They put the welfare of the whole country above the interest of 
any group. : 

- “The Roosevelt Progressives were militant Americans who 
believed in peace, but the peace of justice; who held that the 
_ peace of America was best guaranteed by the strength of America. 


SAMSON, JR. 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


' 
ie 
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be They agreed with their leader that character and material pros- 
" perity are both best developed under a régime of private initia- 
"tive. But they were ready to use the power of government to 
- eorrect evils that might appear. Human rights were above 
§ property rights. They were not devotees of the existing order, 
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THE SKY-LINE WEST OF NEW YORK 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


they were not theorists with their heads in the clouds. They 
were practical folk with their feet on the ground. 

‘Their spirit and temper were not the spirit and temper of 
the present group that now has taken the honored name. They 
held out no rosy hopes of short-cuts to prosperity to any class. 
They did not hold out the hope that Government would take 
any person in its lap and coddle him into riches. 

“Unfortunately, those who went on the high adventure of 
1912 have no way of protecting their designation from being 
put to.other uses. But they may strenuously protest against the 
misappropriation of the asset of the name.” 


On the other hand, says The Star: 


“La Follette was the leader in the filibuster against the armed 
ship bill. When the war resolution came before the Senate in 
April, 1917, it was La Follette who prevented immediate action 
by invoking the Senate rule that the matter go over for a day. 
When the vote came La Follette was with the little minority that 
voted against the war declaration. Not content with giving this 
comfort to the enemy, he made his St. Paul speech in September 
of the same year, criticizing the Government's course and going 
out of his way to defend the sinking of the Lusitania, in which 
so many American lives were lost. 

‘His course was such that there came demands from every 
part of the country that he be expelled from the Senate, and he 
narrowly escaped. 

“Tt is the same La Follette, always seeking to capitalize dis- 
content, always trying to appeal to a special interest against 
the national interest, always striking out on a course that will 
promote his personal ambition, no matter at what expense to the 
general welfare, who has filehed the same ‘Progressive’ for his 
personally conducted movement.” 


“The La Follette party has chosen the title ‘Progressive’ in . 


order to get candidates’ names on the ballot,” explains the 
Washington Star, altho, as the Brooklyn Citizen avers, “ La Fol- 
lette, himself, is a radical.’ ‘He is most emphatically not pro- 
gressive,” asserts the New York Journal of Commerce, and The 
North American, after an examination of the La Follette prin- 
ciples and platform, says: 


“We found, first, that the La Follette candidacy was the 


SS _ ee 


‘ ‘The Literary Digest 


instrument of a radical movement masquerading under a ce 
title, both the nominees being men who would not seruple t 
put into effect the most extreme Socialistie theories of their 


group.” , 


There are at least two papers, however, which maintain that 
La Follette is entirely within his rights in adopting the name 


Progressive.” Says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, for example: 


1 


' “Mr. La Follette probably had as good reason to resent the 
Roosevelt tactics ‘of 1912 as the Roosevelt supporters have to 


—Pease in the Newark News. 


resent the tactics of La Follette. If it is a matter of record that 
La Follette held out against Roosevelt, it is also a matter of 
record that the announcement of Roosevelt’s eandidacy in 1912 
engulfed a boom which La Follette had previously launched and 
kept afloat with no little degree of success. 

“The resentment of the former Bull Moosers is not as easily 
justified as it is explained. The movement in which they partici- 
pated vanished as quickly as it arose. After 1916, when Mr. 
Roosevelt declined to become a candidate for a second time on an 
Independeut ticket, the Progressive organization built up in the 
interest of his candidacy promptly disappeared. Since neither 
its name nor its principles were subject to the law of copyright, 
the former adherents of the party assume a dog-in-the-manger 
attitude when they seek to prevent other candidates and other 
parties from making use of one or the other.” 


“In 1916 the Progressive party was officially announced to be 
dead, and its funeral was preached,” we are reminded by the 
Raleigh News and Observer. ‘In 1920 practically all the Pro- 
gressives formally returned to the Republican party.” Who, 
then, is entitled to use the name ‘Progressive’? asks Mr. 
Daniels’s paper. And it replies: 


“Certainly not the Roosevelt advocates, for they disbanded, 
disorganized the party, shot the Bull Moose, and attached them- 
selves to other parties. Certainly it is not the Republican party. 
It has definitely abandoned every progressive policy it once 
favored. The Democratic party, which stands for more con- 
structive progressive policies than any other party, will not sur- 
render the better name of Democrat, ‘‘ Progressive is an adjective 
that describes men and parties with a forward outlook. Nobody 
has a patent on it. Certainly the Rooseveltites, after abandon- 
ing the party and most of them going back to reaction and sup- 
port of Privilege, have no claim to it.’ 


us 


HE MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL IN CID aN" 

of the month, in the opinion of the Raleigh News a n 

Observer, is the action of the American Federation 
Labor in endorsing Senators La Follette and Wheeler, and de 
claring both the Democratic and Republican candidates “ur 
satisfactory.” Louis Seibold, a trained political observer at the 
Atlantic City meeting of the Federation, writing in the New 
York Evening Post, even goes so far as to declare that nationa 
Republican and Democratic campaign managers are pa ving 
more attention to the La Follette irregulars than to each other, 
and the New York World’s correspondent agrees that the | 
Follette candidacy now has become a genuine menace. “It is | 
not claimed that the support of the Federation will deliver he 
solid Labor vote to La Follette and Wheeler,”’_he explains, “but 
it makes it possible for the ‘Progressive’ leaders to go ahead with 
their annealing process as between farmer and labor strength.” 

Not only has this powerful labor organization officially ap 
proved the candidacy of Senators La Follette and Wheeler, ' 
writes the New York Commercial’s correspondent, “but it has” 
decided to organize the most vigorous political campaign ever 
attempted by the trade-union groups of this country.” Mr. 
Gompers, president of the Federation, also has announced that | 
a campaign fund, to be spent by Federation officials or thei 
appointees, will be raised by voluntary subscriptions of a dollar 
or more among union members. ‘“‘Labor has gone into this cam- 
paign to secure victory for the national ticket and victories every-— 
where in the Congressional campaigns,” announces Matthew 
Woll, a member of the Executive Council of the Federation, who 
has been speaking for President Gompers. 5 

The endorsement of. La Follette, reports the Commercial” 
writer, ‘‘is the first move by the leaders of organized labor to test 
their strength, with the idea of forming an American Labor — 
party.” Meanwhile, thinks the Washington Siar, “it will un-— 
doubtedly bring a great many votes to La Follette.” In faet, 
declares Arthur Brisbane, in a New York American editorial, 
“it is not easy to predict or exaggerate the number of votes that 
La Follette will take from the two old parties..””. And Labor, 
Washington organ of the Federation, says “75 per cent. of the’ 
labor press is backing the Wisconsin Senator.” Several of the 
largest unions holding membership in the Federation already 
have lined up definitely behind La Follette, an Atlantie City 
observer for the New York Herald Tribune reported, even before | 
the Federation adopted the report endorsing the new‘ Progres- 
sive” ticket. Moreover, ‘‘the four leading railroad brotherhoods, 
unaffiliated with the Gompers organization, are for La Follette,”’ 
we are informed by the Brooklyn Eagle. As Mr. Gompers 
emphatically pointed out in a statement following the Atlazitic 
City meeting: 


4 


“Our Executive Council has approved the eandidacics of 
Senator La Follette and Senator Wheeler, and every resource at 
our command will be used in the effort to bring about their elee- 
tion. We have acted in strict accordance with our long-estab- 
lished policy of non-partizan political action. We have never 
endorsed a political party or a political organization, and we 
stand by that refusal in the present instance. We have made it 
clear that between three candidacies for the Presidency we find 
one distinctly preferable to the other two; and the same thing 
applies to the platforms. 

“We have protested against certain grave injustices and in- 
equalities year after year. The platform upon which Senator La 
Follette and Senator Wheeler are candidates pledges definite 
action to correct those injustices, and we propose to do what we 
can to make possible the correction of those economic injustices 
through their success at the polls.” 


The report endorsing La Follette, which the Executive 
Council adopted, said in part: 


“We can not fail to observe that both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, through manipulated control, are in a condition of ~ 


a) ] 1e ublican and 

he desires of Labor—the Re- 

arrogant manner, the Democratic 

which is the customary mark of 
a 


e remains the candidacy of Robert M. La Follette and 
. Wheeler, the first an independent Republican, the 
n independent Democrat, running as such.: — 

se candidates have proffered a platform in which the 
ie issues of the day are met in a manner more nearly 
rming to Labor’s proposals than any other platform. - 
“Our course is clear. In pointing to the platform and records 
the independent candidates, we do so with the confidence that 
10 ot] er course can be pursued if we are to remain true to our 
eonvictions and our traditions.” . 


af ut all is not beer and skittles with the new ‘‘Progressive” 
nagement, several editors agree. ‘‘Mr. Gompers has re- 
itedly opposed candidates who have been elected largely by 
r votes, and he has supported candidates who have been 
y beaten by labor votes,” recalls the Washington Post. “ Labor 
votes for its friends, but its friends are not confined to any party,” 

ains the Cleveland Plain Dealer. ‘‘Mr. La Follette can no 
more secure the solid backing of organized labor than could Mr. 
Bryan, whom it has distrusted since 1896,” asserts the New York 
rald Tribune, and the Richmond Times-Dispatch, in no un- 
cel ‘tain terms, agrees that— 


“Tf Senator La Follette thinks the endorsement of his candi- 
dacy by executives of the American Federation of Labor means 
hat he will get the labor vote of the United States, he is vastly 
mistaken; the officers of the American Federation can not de- 
liver, as if it were a chattel, the vote of members of organized 
bor in this country. They do their own thinking aS they do 
their own work. They have combined themselves into unions, 
but such action as they have taken in organizing themselves 
has been for self-protection and for the general betterment of 
working conditions: it does not, and never did, mean that each 
member of organized labor has surrendered his right to vote as 
he thinks best; it does not, never did, and never will mean that 
each member of organized labor will submit to instruction by 
national officers as to how he shall vote for President, Governor, 
Mayor or any other officer of the nation, State or community.” 


Of course, remarks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, there are 
many factors to be considered in the coming battle for the 
Presidency: 
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—wWesterman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 
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f Democratic or Republican executives. _Many others _ 
ants for office under one of the old parties. It is not to 
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GETTING EXCITING 
—Reid for the Albert T. Reid Service. 


be expected that these men will break away from their present - 

party affiliations lightly. Their example and influence will have 

an important bearing on the trend of labor sentiment. - ; 
“Industrial conditions in the weeks immediately preceding the y 

election will also play an important part in determining the size - 

of La Follette’s labor following at the polls. If there is no wide- 

spread unemployment and no dissatisfaction over particular 

grievances or rebuffs, it will be more difficult to induce labor to 

break old party ties.” : 


What organized labor expects to do by indorsing La Follette 
and conducting a campaign, thinks the Newark News, is to 
show the big parties just how much power it can wield. Or - 
“it may mean that the trade unions will take part after the 
election in the formation of an American Labor party,” suggests 
the New York World. But ‘‘the endorsement of La Follette is 
more dangerous for the future of the A. F. of L. than it is for 
the country,” believes the Chicago Evening Post, “‘for the 
Federation has set the door ajar for the political agitators in 
its ranks—for those who advocate the organization of a Labor 
party.” The Nation (New York), a strong La Follette adherent, 
likewise sees ‘‘the Old Guard’ of the Federation weakening, 
and this also is the view of many daily newspapers, including 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which says: 


“The Atlantic City edict of the Federation show its trend. 
Denouncing the Republican and Democratic organizations as 
morally ‘bankrupt,’ the Federation is reluctant to bind itself 
hand and foot to a new political party and sink or survive with 
it. But it is dangerously near such a surrender. 

“Its action is the widest departure in its history from its 
traditional policy of freedom in political action, set up and main- 
tained for a generation by President Gompers. Evidently the 
power of Gompers is withering and his day is coming to its sun- 
down. Believers in direct political action, admirers of the British 
Labor party, and the new forces of radicalism within the Federa- 
tion are too strong for the sick and aging leader. 

“With the passing of Gompers the way will open for younger 
and more radical leaders to carry as much of Labor as will go 
into a ‘third’ or ‘Labor’ party. There is more significance in 
these foreshadowings of the Atlantic City meeting than in its 
endorsement of La Follette and the witch doctors.” 


1en the ‘‘Five- 
the American 


public assumed that the whole q 
been settled for a period of ten years. Now, however, we are 
already in the midst of a lively controversy with Great Britain 

~ over whether the United States shall elevate the big guns of a 
number of its battle-ships, and thereby increase their range and 


§ Power Treaty 


ny Cy efficiency. The British Government, in brief, has made repre- 


sentations to this country and to Japan that such action would be 


a violation of the Washington treaty. This gives an entirely 
new aspect to the discussion of the subject, which has been in 


progress in the United ‘States for approximately two years, 
tho no formal complaint has been registered until now. 


“The British note to our State Department has at last made 
an issue of this important question,” observes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which is glad ‘‘the agitation has passed from the stage 


“To the layman the points involved are easily understood. 
The distance a shell can be thrown by gun-fire increases propor- 
tionately as the angle of fire increases, for the raising of the 
angle overcomes the force of gravity which drags the shell down- 
ward on its way. Theoretically, a forty-five-degree angle would 
give the greatest distance. But at present a thirty-degree ele- 
vation is accepted by naval authorities as the balance between 
the theoretical and practical effectiveness of high-angle fire. 

“Now five of our most modern battle-ships have their guns 
so mounted and turrets designed as to permit high-angle fire up 
to thirty degrees. Thirteen are limited to an elevation of 
fifteen degrees, and therefore the effective range of these guns is 
decreased from 30,000 yards to between 20,000 and 22,000 yards. 
A comparatively small expenditure for alterations to the gun 
mounts and turrets on the battle-ships Florida, New York, Utah, 
Arkansas, Wyoming, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, Texas, 


Nevada, Mississippi, Idaho and New Mezico would increase the 


range of their big guns very nearly to the 30,000-yard maximum 
of the remainder of the battle fleet. That would give us eighteen 
first-class battle-ships with maximum ranges. | British battle-ships 
are limited to a twenty-degree angle of fire, with the exception of 
five ships of the Glorious, Hood and Rodney class with the thirty- 
degree angle and a 30,000-yard range. These match five long- 
range battle-ships of the United States.” 


In a Washington dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune 
we are reminded that— 


“The modernization program was first suggested in a formal 
recommendation to Congress by President Harding in December, 
1922. Supplementing this recommendation, Secretary Denby 
submitted to Congress a memorandum declaring this work was 
of a ‘major and vital importance’ in national defense. It was 
pointed out by Naval authorities before the House. committee 
considering the subject that many of the first-line British battle- 
ships outranged American guns, and elevation would be neces- 
sary to equalize the fighting fleets. 

“The appropriation requested was granted, but objections 
of an informal character came from British quarters, and in 
April, 1923, the Navy Department announced that the moderni- 
zation program would be deferred. At the same time Naval 
authorities stoutly maintained that they did not regard the 
proposed changes as a violation of the Washington Treaty, 

“To remove all doubt about America’s right to modernize 
the fleet, an intensive study of the whole question was made by 
the Naval General Board last year, and in his annual report last 
December Secretary Denby renewed his recommendation for an 
appropriation for gun elevation, which he asserted ‘will not in 
any way contravene the spirit or letter of the Treaty,’”’ 


“What is proposed,’’ explains the Brooklyn Eagle, ‘‘is neither 
an increase in the number or ealiber of guns, but an improve- 
ment in the use of those already mounted.” As ‘A Student of 


-ships,. were in the very earliest stage df con: i 
Japan discarded twelve capital ships, four of which hi 


“In modern naval warfare the fleet possessing 
gage’ can take the initiative under practically a ie 
- stances. Since the average speed of the American fleet is at 

two knots less than the Japanese and three knots below thi 
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a of thinly veiled intimations to the point where direct representa- _¢he British, it would gain nothing by its slight lead in weight 

-3 5F tions have been made.” ‘This puts the question in a position broadside fire, and would fight under a severe tactical handi 

“ to be argued and settled,” notes the Newark News, and Secretary An increase in the elevation of its guns would m 

% of the Navy Wilbur is quoted in Washington dispatches as being Been but could not overcome the a Bid ieee | 
os entirely in accord with the idea of settling the dispute, once for “Tn willl of gun-fire the United States fleet probably has. ; 
iy all. As The Inquirer explains: slight advantage, which, however, is negatived by its inferior | 


speed. Five of the British capital ships can steam at 23 knots, | 
- five at 25 knots, and four at 29 to 31 knots. Japan’s slowest ship | 
makes 22 knots; her fastest, 2714 knots. On the other hand, none 
of the eighteen American vessels is good for more than 21 knots, 
and the oldest of them could not exceed 20 knots, even if reboilered 
and equipped for burning oil. There can be no two unbiased 
opinions as to the right of the United States*to modernize its 
older ships by endowing them with the shooting range and oil- 
burning facilities already enjoyed by corresponding units of the | 
British and Japanese Navies. 2 an 
. ‘As regards the spirit of the ‘Five-Power Treaty,’ surely its 
purpose was to stereotype the 5-5-3 ratio, not only in tons and | 
guns, but in actual fighting power; and unless and until the older | 
American ships are modernized on the lines indicated, that ratigh| 
will remain illusory and ineffectual. a} 
“Furthermore, the writer submits that the entire discussion 
as to the right or otherwise of the United States to increase th 
elevation of its battle-ships’ guns has been stultified by t 
fact that France, also a signatory to the Treaty, has in the las 4 
two years raised the elevation of the-turret guns in the battle-— 
ships Courbet, Jean Bart, Paris, Bretagne, Lorraine and Provence — 
from eighteen degrees to twenty-three. 4; 
“Why, then, should the United States be inhibited from | 
taking similar steps?” | 
7 

‘The ease is one that calls for the utmost good faith all round,” 
remarks the Indianapolis News, and the Baltimore Evening Sun 
pointedly observes: i) 


“The importance of the question ean be better understood 
when it is remembered that the best Naval opinion now considers’ 
that the important factors in Naval armament for capital ships 
are speed and range. Hence the development of the lightly ar- 
mored but very fast battle-cruiser, armed with powerful guns. 
It stands to reason that a vessel which can overtake the enemy, 
shoot at him while his shells still fall short and consistently keep 
out of his range by superior speed is a better vessel than one 
which has to take what comes, as the old lumbering battle-ships 
had to do. 

‘Under the terms of the Treaty the United States scrapped 
some of the vessels which would have given us unquestioned 
command of the seas. The 5-5-3 ratio seems fair enough. But 
if the British ships and the Japanese ships under the ratio are 
faster or can shoot farther than our ships, then the 5-5-3 ratio, 
however exactly it may be observed in terms of ship tonnage, | 
is clearly only a fiction when fighting power is the question. 

“If we are forced to maintain such a navy under the terms 
of the Five-Power Treaty, then that Treaty was a sell, in which 
we were the victims of Great Britain and Japan. If we are 
prevented from keeping our ships up to the speed of the British 
ships and our range equal to the range of the British ships, we 
have been bamboozled. If the British protest is a serious effort 
to fix such an interpretation of the Treaty upon us, the sooner we 

_ know it the better off we are.’ 
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. Now it’s the man-in-the- 
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NcE can not see why she should be blind to another’s 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. va 


)I BITIONISTS continue to doubt the credibility of all persons 
‘ke, the wetness stand.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. ~ k 


= 


; said to have been an Irishman who, when asked how he 
d Prohibition, replied: “It’s a darn sight better than no 
rat all.”’— Knomville "a 4 ‘ 


WEVER, the approaching 
etion may cause Mr. Dawes 
» make some new plans.— 
n Telegraph. an 


LIFE prisoner in a 
assachusetts penitentiary 
; made a fortune on the 
ock exchange. 

This proves once more that 


e.—New York American. 


THERE was a time when 
lappers got tanned without 
ing to the seashore, but 
rents are more lenient 
now.—New York American. 


Mr. Asquira has suggested 
that GreatBritain should under- 
take the responsibility of pre- 
serving the peace of the world. 
It is a case not so much of 
preserving it as of finding it. 
—Punch. 


_MeEReELY as an economic 
iggestion: the next time 
ermany prepares to run 
amuck it might be cheaper to 
buy her off before she does 
any damage and not have to make her a loan afterwards. 
—Columbia Record. 


Sin Hersert Amns asserts that the League of Nations is 
a going concern, but he failed to say where it is going.— Macon 
Telegraph. 


Tun ideal situation would be to lend the money to France and 
then let Wall Street get it out of Germany any way to suit.— 
Dallas News. 


_ Arrer all the controversy that has been going on for six years 
it will be rather funny if it turns out that Dawes won the war.— 
Toledo Blade. 


Awnoruer thing is that the world should be assured that the 
French will not use the reparations to start some more prepara- 
tions.—Columbia Record. 


From the labor they put on their acceptance speeches, you'd 
think they expected trouble in convincing the committee that 
hey’re willing.—Dallas News. 


Democrats convening in 1928 will have the satisfaction at 
least of knowing there is nothing that requires them to read the 
minutes of the last convention.— Detroit News. 


Secretary or Laspor Davis says American workers have 
more gold in their teeth than laborers in most Kuropean countries 
haveinthe bank. Itisup to Mister Trotzky to laugh that off.— 
Macon Telegraph. 


COMPETITION 
—Fitzpatrick in the New York World. 


a ee ae Ae, hee 5! 
Tt seems to be doing its best 
. -Detroit News. — 


Py le 
ad 


‘to keep up with 
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Iv seems in practical politics there is no. intersection of ‘Wall 
+t and Main Street.—Detroit News. et 


- How quickly news travels! 
wheat farmer is saved.—Chico (Cal.) Record. 


Ar te. 


Waves of indignation occasionally sweep the country, but they, 
seldom have much of a cleaning effect.— Nashville Banner. heat 


eat 


Tuts country needs no more people, anyway, except perhaps a. : 
few more effective southpaws.—Associated Editors (Chicago). “ee 


A PROMINENT gentleman of the moist persuasion says the end — ; 
of Prohibition is in sight. Then it did begin?—Macon Telegraph. — 


engaged in casting their bullets. 
for anew President.—New York 
American. : 


How soon France gets out 
of Germany will have some- 
thing to do with how much.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“American Drowning in 
Gold,” says a Daily Hxpress 
headline. What a beautiful — 
death!—Punch. co te 
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A CANDIDATE can_ erect 
safeguards against practically 
any contingency except get- 
ting endorsed by the wrong. 
people.—Detroit News. 


Aw American scientist is won- 
dering why rejuvenation is not 
more widely practised, as by its 
aid we should enjoy the services 
of our statesmenso much longer. 
Weknow. That’swhy.—Pwunch. 


e We have now proved De- 

ue fense Day so absolutely un- 
ia APG h Te military, innocuous and hardly 
noticeable in the general con- 
fusion that we’re scared to 
death for fear some smart 
: pacifist will ask us what’s 
the use of having it at all then—Columbus Ohio State J ournal. 


Tue more one studies the ring career of Monsieur Carpentier 
the greater the wonder whether he wasn’t cut out for a diver. , 
—Detroit News. 


Our pastor says he is unalterably opposed to religion in poli- 
ties and will never vote for any one but a Protestant.—Columbus 


Ohio State Journal. 


GiovemMaKERS report that American women’s hands are 
growing larger. A painful outlook for the coming small boy.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


Accorpina to accounts, all a married couple has to do in 
Russia to get a divorce is to agree. All an American couple has 
to do is to disagree, and that’s easier.—Nashville Banner. 


Many citizens who do not exactly sympathize with La Follette 
may be tempted to give the small sum of a dollar merely to help 
him insure the campaign against apathy.— Washington Star. 


We are told that millions of people in this country have only 
the mentality of children, but after trying to answer our ehil- 
dren’s questions we are inclined to think that is enough.— 
Cleveland Times and Commercial. 


We read that Mr. Shaver, who is to manage the Davis cam- 
paign; is a scholar and a gentleman and all like that, but what 
most of us want to know is, can he beat the Coolidge manager 
claiming everything in sight?—Macon Telegraph. 


Our baker has learned ‘that the 
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BRAZILIAN voters are now — 


+ 


a 


_ Macedoine Libre, are suffering 


HE BALKANS WILL NOT only never be easy, but 
they will never be as easy as they can be on the new 
map of Europe, say some cynical observers about the 
fresh supply of signs of war and talk of war proceeding from this, 
troublous region. The Balkan 
peoples, remarks the Sofia 


more now than ever and “the 
present situation in  south- 
eastern Europe is more: tense 
and more disquieting tham it 
has been on the eve of wars.” 
This ‘organ of Macedonian 
Emigration” goes on to say 
that there is a quantity of ex- 
plosive material in the interior 
of the Balkan Peninsula and 
“when foreign factors inter- 
vene there, the outbreak of the 
conflagration will be only a 
question of days.’’ This news- 
paper thinks Europe “might 
be spared a new effusion of 
blood, and new destruction,”’ 
if the Governments of Bel- 
grade and of Athens, ‘blinded 
by chauvinism and imperial- 
ism,’ were obliged by the 
League of Nations to concede 
to the non-Serbs and non- 
Greeks the rights guaranteed 
them by treaties on the pro- 
tection of minorities. But, it 
adds that if the League “‘capitulates before the blind chauvinism 
and imperialism of interested Governments, new tempests will 
break above Europe, which has not yet recovered completely from 
the recent war.” - < 

Britain’s concern about rumored infiltration of Bolshevism into 
Bulgaria is noted in another column of this department of 
Foreign Comment, but Moscow dispatches declare that reports 
in the London press about the Bolsheviks and their alleged aim to 
bring about a Bulgarian revolution are ‘‘unwarranted and a 
malicious distortion of facts.’’ Hither through ignorance or by 
design, we read further in these dispatches, the London press is 
repeating the arguments of the Bulgarian Premier Tsankoff, 
who “wants to consolidate his shaky position by raising the 
bogy of Bolshevik danger.”” The Bulgarian Premier's opinion 
of the Balkan situation is exprest in a speech before the Bulgarian 
Chamber, reported in the semi-official Sofia Democratitcheski 
Zgovor, which reads in part as follows: 


- hands?’ 


“Europe is passing through days of trouble and of political 
assassination. The whole world may find itself in the grip of 
great disturbances and catastrophes from one moment to another. 
Passions are white-hot, not only here in Bulgaria, but everywhere, 
Our neighbors are also going through grave domestic crises: but: 
do not for a moment imagine that Bulgaria will fare any better 
in case one of our neighbors should find himself in a critica] posi- 
tion. . . . Ido not desire the disintegration of any Balkan State, 
because Bulgaria has nothing to gain, and everything to lose in 
such a case. The dislocation of a single Balkan State would not 
only shake the equilibrium of the Balkan Peninsula, taken as a 
whole, but it would also affect the rest of Europe. I want our 


neighbors to understand that Bulgaria is waging a strug; 


Sik 


FOR PEACE—OR WAR? 


Otp Man Mars (reading his favorite daily): 
going to spike my guns—or be another and deadlier weapon in my 


order to ward off, not only a Bulgarian but also a Ball 
and international danger. Neither Serbia, nor Greece,» m 
Roumania, and not even Turkey, would find itself in a b 


position should Bulgaria turn Bolshevik.” — ae | 


In contrast to these ominous 
Premier, we have the viewof an 


Slovo, which avers: 


_ “Whether the Communis s 
succeed in forming a united 


as Europe firmly establishes 
the era of peaceful democracy 
which the Bolsheviks eonsider 


pian fanatics understand this” 
well, and that alone explains 
their present nervousness.” 


There is even greater sus- 
picion of Bulgarian warning 


which says: 


‘Pending official confirma- 


tion of the Communist dager 
in Bulgaria, we must reserve 
opinion. Quite independently 
from the well-known Commu-. 
nist effort directed from Mos- 
cow throughout the Balkans, 
it is true that Bulgaria, for 
reasons whose meaning is 
obvious to all, tends always to magnify this danger. One must 
follow the path of Premier Tsankoff’s policy. ever since his party 
came to power, in order to see that his Government has not 
missed a single chance to stress the point regarding the modifica-. 
tion of the Neuilly Treaty in a way that will permit Bulgaria to- 
maintain a larger Army.” 


“Ho-hot Is this 


—South Wales News (Cardiff). 


The undiluted hostility that divides the Greeks and Bulgarians 
is further indicated in the Athens Eleftheros Typos (Dem.), which 
comments on the lately antagonistic attitude of the Bulgarian 
authorities toward the Greeks living in Bulgaria, and remarks: 


“Recent Bulgarian activities remind us of the barbarities of 
1905. The Bulgarian Government however is grossly mistaken 
when it confuses that period with the present. It is mistaken 
when it calculates that it can draw any benefits from the internal 
strife of Greece. Present-day Greece is much more vigorous than 
that of 1905. Nor is Bulgaria any longer separated from Greece 
by Turkish territory, asawas then the ease: nor is she protected in 
her arrogance by the corrupt Austrian and Russian Empires. 
Times have changed and Bulgaria must adapt herself to present 
cond. tions.” 


As we pass into Jugo-Slavia, where the Pashich Cabinet has 
been succeeded by a Democratic Ministry under the leadership 


declarations of the Bulg 
} 


Y : - frontornot they will lose their — 
lb : ; a: last chances of success as soon 


_ transitory. These great uto- 


d 


about the Bolshevik menace in 4 
Greece, if we may judge ‘from ~ 


the Athens Embros (Ind.), 


4 


of Davidovich, we find the united opposition parties protesting | 


against the prorogation of the Jugo-Slav Chamber by King 
Alexander. The Oppositionists. charge that— 


“The closing of Parliament at the time when so many urgent | 


bills were to be voted upon, is an arbitrary act, due to the fact 
that the Pashich Cabinet found itself in a minority when the 
Croat members came in a body to Belgrade and took their seats in 


the Chamber, thus overturning the Government. The right 


of the King to close the Chamber is subordinate. to the right of 
the same Chamber to control the Government. From the 
moment the Chamber was dissolved, the parliamentary régime 
was suspended and the-era of absolutism began. Therefore 
the Opposition desires, first of all, the calling of the Chamber in 
extraordinary session when measures will be taken against those 
_ responsiblefor the unconstitutional act of dissolving the Chamber.” 


+] 


By way of retort we have the view of a Pashich organ, the 
- Belgrade Politika, which declares that the whole'trouble in Jugo- 
Slavia is due to the intrigues of the Croat Leader, Radich, whom 
it accuses of fomenting trouble in the Serbian’ provinces of 


a plan would involve territorial sacrifices for Serbia, according to 
this daily, which alleges further that Mr. Radich is cooperating 

with the Bolsheviks for the formation of an independent Croatia 
_ and an independent Macedonia. Merely .as.a supposition, the 
Politika concedes that the Chamber might be called together in 
extraordinary session as the Opposition desires. The first 
: thing one is entitled to ask, says this newspaper, is whether the 
_ parties that overthrew the Pashich Cabinet are willing to pro- 
ceed against the present Croat Party, led by Radich, in which 
ease they will lose that narrow margin of votes which gives them a 
_ majority over Pashich. Now the Politika suggests, as the proper 
reprisal, the immediate arrest of the followers of Radich and 
* summary action against them. 

Roumania also has its peck of trouble, we gather from the 
press of southeastern Europe, and part of it consists in the rumor 
of a military coup under the leadership of General Averesco, a 
hero of the World War. But, altho such gossip has been broad-~ 
east from Vienna, no confirmation has yet. appeared, and the 
Bucharest Viitorul comments on such reports as follows: 

“Behind all this campaign of vilification of Roumania, is 
Moscow. The Bolsheviks are pursuing a double objective. 
The first is to foment internal strife in the Balkan States, and 
the second to provoke conflicts among the States themselves. 
The only answer to these Bolshevik intrigues is the creation of 
a united Balkan front whose 3 
object will be to maintain the 
peace of the Near East at all 
costs.” : 

Turkey, which is a disinter- 
, ested spectator of what is 
going on in the Balkans, has 
a this to say through Tanine, 


3 a leading Constantinople daily: 
"i “According to all informa- 
tion, it seems that the Red 
"agitation is daily taking a more 


) serious aspect in the Balkans. 
Turkey, of course, can not re- 
main foreign to all this. On 
the contrary, we think that. 
; this danger once manifested 
in the peninsula will overlap 
the different State boundaries. 
_.. The Turkish Republic, 
whose aim is its internal re- 
organization, and the estab- 
lishment of a solid and durable 
i. peace, will follow a strong pol- , 
| iey against all troubles and up- 
heavals that might menace its 
frontiers, no matter what the 
underlying principle and cause 
of these disturbances.” 


The idea of safety first is 
enough to keep Soviet Russia 
out of trouble, according to 
Moscow correspondents, .who 
say ‘‘war would be little short 
of a catastrophe from a finan- 
cial and economic view-point.” 


ee 
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Macedonia with the object of creating an autonomous state. Such - 


“RIGHT-O!” 


“And then peace inhabited with us, a peace such as mankind never 
} new before.’’—Petrarch. 
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WHAT JAPAN’S WORKERS WANT 


ECOGNITION OF THE UNIONS and the demand for 
a ‘‘discharge allowance” are described as the chief 


features of labor’s program in Japan, where strikes have — 


been numerous since the World War. The question of the rec- 
ognition. of unions is one that has been the subject of bitter strug- 
gles in all Western countries, we are reminded by the Kobe 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, which remarks that “employers who 


themselves combine are inclined to deny to their employees a ~ 


similar privilege.’”” The employers, of course, it goes on to say, 
combine for economic reasons in order to stabilize the trade, 
“but these euphemisms are not admitted as sufficient grounds 
for the employees to combine upon.’”’ We read then: 


“The effect of combination is not the same in each case. The 
employers’ union is a matter which they keep to themselves. 
They do not refer employees to the union as the negotiating body. 
The employees’ union, on the other hand, seeks recognition. 
The employees will not speak for themselves, but negotiate only 
through the union. Herein lies one of the difficulties of putting 
both parties on a common basis. In Japan there is always a 
tendency, when any foreign organization is adopted, to try and 
skip the initial stages, and begin at a point to which others have 
attained only as the result of a long struggle. 
this is inexplicably difficult, ‘and in this matter of unions it 
appears as tho the battle would have to be fought step by step 
as in other countries. There is, however, an interesting question 
ahead—whether there shall be ‘one big union’ or whether each 
trade shall operate on its own account. There was at one time 
a big meeting in Osaka, where this question was discust. There 
was plentiful weeping and reproaches -~were many, but-for the 
time the ‘one big union’ failed to come into being. However, 
the Federation of Labor, of which Mr. Suzuki Bunji and Mr. 
Kagawa are the leading spirits, holds a position that. makes it 
unique among Japanese labor organizations.” 


The Federation is frequently called upon to assist in labor 
disputes, we are told, and it sends contributions and officials to 
encourage the strikers and to negotiate with the employers: 
In this The 
Chronicle sees the peril of the 
Federation’s exposure to the 
temptation of “encouraging 
strikes for the purpose of 
increasing its own prestige.” 
But, it is pointed out, an 
unsuccessful strike, which the 
Federation has backed, detracts 
from its prestige instead of 
adding to it. Meanwhile, we 
are further informed that: 


“Here again an appeal to the 
employers to agree to a saving 
of face seldom fails altogether. 
Saving face is apparently an 
inalienable right in Japan, and 
few dare refuse it for fear of 
revenge. In view of the fact 
that, when the bounds of self- 
restraint are overpassed, un- 
bridled violence is liable to 
ensue, the apparently courteous 
negotiations are often associ- 
ated with a sinister threat. 

‘“‘In the recent strike at the 
Dunlop works, Mr. Kagawa, of 
the Federation of Labor, went 
to the works as a voluntary, 
mediator. Needless to say, 
his offices were courteously 
declined. The event was one 
of some importance in the 
history of Japanese labor devel- 
opment. Mr. Kagawa holds a 
very peculiar position in the 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). t : 
Japanese . proletariat, which 


It is often that . 


” 


Japan Weekly: - 
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/ 
regards him with an almost fanatical devotion, and to many of 
them a refusal to negotiate with Kagawa is like raising the 
infidel standard in a holy war.” 


~ 


Yet it can hardly be expected, this weekly goes on to say, that 
a manufacturing concern should acknowledge the authority of 
a popular leader, who has no connection’ with their affairs, what- 
ever may be the general sentiment regarding his influence and 
character. Yet, it admits the possibility that, owing to the 
peculiar position Mr. Kagawa occupies, the development of 
labor politics in Japan will follow a course different from that 
in other countries, and that labor disputes will be settled not 
between the strikers and their employers, or even between the 
strikers’ trade unions and the employers, but will be directed 
and negotiated by the Federation’ of Labor. Nevertheless, it is 
stated that up to the present the Federation is far from pos- 
sessing such overwhelming power. But, its influence grows, 
while that of the independent trade unions remains small, 
and there is said to be an increasing tendency to seek the sup- 
port of the Federation. Meanwhile— 


“As for the immediate disputes, higher wages are, of course, 
in the forefront of the demands. When we consider the circum- 
stances, it is surprizing that Japanese labor has not been much 
more troublesome than it is. Since Japan went in for the fac- 
tory system there have never been really hard times. Even 
now it is nearly always possible to go back to the land, should 
work fail. The experiences of the war have taught the workers 
that they can generally get more by demanding it, and will not 
starve even if they fail; so it is something of a sporting adventure 
to go on strike. A few, no doubt, feel the struggle seriously 
enough, but there is as yet none of the grimness of the fight that 
is seen in completely industrialized countries, where the workers 
are up against the periodic overstocking of markets and the lack 
of any alternative means of livelihood. A very notable feature 
of the Japanese demands is that for a ‘leaving allowance.’ In 
this the Japanese workers are in many ways ahead of their 


A JAPANESE WARNING 
’ The Tokyo Yorodzu notifies the Japanese people that the country’ 
situation is becoming so grave they must doff their rich clothes and 
Juxurious habits and put on working clothes and go to work, 
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‘ insurance against sickness, and other lenitives, but have recog- 


Western confréres. The nightmare of industrialized countrie: 
is the risk of being turned off at a week’s notice because of he 
times. That he can not go on working at a loss is the capitalist’: 
irrefutable excuse for discharges in bad times, but, as has ofter 
been pointed out, he does not turn his horses out into the stree 
directly it does not pay to keep them. The worker und 
the factory system is, in this respect, worse off than the serf | 
under the feudal system, and the feudal system in Japan is still | 
remembered as a very hard time, but not an insecure one.” 


Workers in Western countries, it is recalled, have secure 


nized that the capitalist has some reason in his contention that 
he can not employ hands when there is insufficient demand for 
goods. When the point comes where hands are discharged, we 
are reminded, the manufacturer has generally sustained a ood 
siderable loss by having hung on in the hope that trade would) 
improve and that the improvement would find him with a com-- 


. 
& 
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“Why should one work? If everybody was of my opinion there 
would be no capitalists!’ 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


HOBO SOLUTION 


plete plant and staff in working order. 
it is pointed out that: 


As for Japan, however, 


“The demands of Japanese workers are often for several 
months’ pay in the event of discharge through bad trade, and 
there have often been unspent boom profits that have enabled 
the employers to pay such allowances. But it is obvious that 
whatever may be the agreement made, the employer, if he has kept 
his hands on as long as he possibly ean, in the hopes of improved 
business, will not, when it comes to the worst, be able to pay any 
leaving allowance at all. It has, indeed, happened. that factories 
on the verge of bankruptey have closed, and the workers have 
simply had to go without. It is obvious that, if leaving allow- 
ances on the generous scale demanded are to be the rule, there 
must be a fairly large reserve capital devoted specially to this 
object. This will make a much higher capitalization of factories 
necessary, and must react on wages, or else against Japan’s in- 
dustrial development. The demand is, after the question of the 
authority of the Federation of Labor, the most interesting fea- 
ture of Japan’s Labor development.”’ : 
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BOLSHEVISM IN THE BALKANS 


RITAIN UNCONSCIOUSLY STAMPS Bolshevism with 
a mark of its approval, say some critics of the Labor 
se ‘Government, by a too indulgent attitude toward the 
“Russian Bolsheviks. The criticism is aroused, it would seem, 
because of the “patience”? of the Laborites in dealing with the 
Russian delegates to a conference that, it is said by anti- 
Bolshevik writers, ean end in no dependable result. Moreover, 


_ particularly ‘alert on the subject, because it holds that as the 
larger Powers seem to act, so will the smaller States be guided, 


“THE BOLSHEVIST HOUSE OF CARDS” 


“The penalty for blowing is death !”’ 
—Rul (Berlin). 


and it declares that Britain’s example is ‘‘to the conscious or 
subconscious mind of lesser States a real factor.” This news- 
paper’s Sofia correspondent, after careful investigation in the 
provinces and the capital of Bulgaria, believes he has sufficient 
grounds to state that the Bolsheviks are preparing a revolu- 
Editorially The Times takes 
his information as the basis of the following statement: 


tionary program in the Balkans. 


“ “Tt is to be begun in Bulgaria, through the medium of the 
Bulgarian Communist party; Roumania is to be involved, and 
it is to be spread through Macedonia and through Croatia until 
it includes the whole Balkans. Bulgaria is the obvious starting- 
point, for the late Prime Minister, Stambulisky, was undoubtedly 
in close touch with Moscow, and under his régime the Agrarian 
party became strongly infected with a form of Bolshevism. The 
overthrow of Stambulisky was a setback to the Bolshevik cause. 
Three months after his death a rising was engineered among 
his followers, which, however, was drastically supprest by the 
Tsankoft Government with the help of the Army, which remained 
loyal. Since then the Bulgarian Communist party has been 
quietly organizing. It has been advised by the Third Inter- 
national to disguise itself under the name of Labor, and thus 
acquire spurious respectability. Its members have also been 
advised, with a cunning truly typical of Moscow, to enter the 
ranks of one or other of the bourgeois parties, in order to sow 
dissension in their ranks. Last March the Sofia Government 
accordingly directed the High Court to investigate the relations 
existing between the Communist party and the Labor party. 
The Court found that the two parties were closely related, and 
that their aims and activities were directed against the country’s. 
security and interests. Both parties were therefore ordered to be 
dissolved. The Government also ordered the cissolution of a 
Labor Cooperative Society, which, under cover of peaceful 
trading, had acted as banker for the Communists and supplied 
them with arms and ammunition for illegal purposes.” 
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“THE RUSSIAN STEAM-ROLLER” 


“Tf Communism came to Britain”’ 
—Western Mail (Cardiff). 


The Bolsheviks, we are further told, are tampering with the 
civil service and with the gendarmerie. They are also said to 
be making advances to the bourgeois parties, and above all! are 
“eoncentrating on the Army, whose loyalty was responsible for 


their earlier reverse.”’ It is further related that: 

“Besides money they are smuggling into the country from 
bases near Constantinople and Vienna large quantities of arms 
and ammunition, which are, it seems, landed at quiet spots on 
the Black Sea littoral or passed down the Danube. Another 
branch of Bolshevik policy is to encourage brigand groups. 
The members of these groups are not, we are told, ordinary 
bandits, but Communists masquerading as brigands. As, how- , 
ever, they have been known to kill rich peasants and officials 
opposed to Communism and otherwise to terrorize the country- 
side, their imitation of brigandago must be considered to be 
tolerably effective. Some few among the Russian refugees who 
live in Bulgaria, for the most part in penury, may have been 
bought over by the Bolsheviks, but, in any ease, the presence of 
a large number of Russians on Bulgarian soil makes it less diffieult 
than it might otherwise have been to smuggle in Bolshevik 
agents direct from Russia,” 


The chief marks for Bolshevism’s poisoned arrows, The Times 
goes on to say, are stability and tradition, and ‘‘neither is strong 
in the Balkans even at the best of times.’’ But it adds: 


“Fortunately the bulk of the population in Bulgaria, which is 
to be the spearhead of the projected rising, consists in far the 
greatest part of land-owning peasants. Bolshevist propagandists : 
are clever enough to exempt small properties from their eon- 
fiseatory program. Nevertheless the peasantry are at heart quite 
out of sympathy with Communistic theories. They have in the © 
past been the backbone of Bulgaria, and have given the young 
State such stability as it has possest. How Bulgaria will meet 
the Bolshevist offensive, if and when it comes, is a matter of the 
greatest importance not only to the Balkans but to Europe. 

“No sort of intervention in Balkan affairs is ever easy, nor is 
it the least desirable if it can possibly be avoided. But the moral 
influenee of the principal Western Powers and of the United 
States is very great there. In the struggle between stability 
and instability, between ordered progress and violent change, 
which is almost perpetually proceeding, British influence is not 
as clearly on the right side as it ougat to be. The excessively 
conciliatory: attitude toward Bolshevism adopted by the present 
Government adds quite definite strength to Bolshevist activities 
in every part of the world. It is a suicidal policy, for those 
activities are largely directed against the solidarity of the 
British Empire; and it prevents our influence and our authority 
from being unmistakably felt on the side of stability in the 


Balkans,.”’ 


‘to it are supposed to be decided 


_ Mussolini has given formal 


intent toward the Republic of 


_ end, perhaps, Angora would be 


y OT ALL THE OIL at to be ils under the surface 
of Mosul, it is said, would seem to be sufficient to smooth 


and 


Minor. — The subject of Mosul 
is still a grating one, we are 
told, altho matters pertaining 


by the League of Nations at 
Geneva, and altho Premier 


assurances of Italy’s peaceful 


Turkey. Lately, we are told 
by a Constantinople corre- 
spondent of the Paris Hurope 
Nouvelle, in keeping with the 
League of Nations’ plan, 
Premier MacDonald indicated 
to the Angora Government 
that the Council of the League 
of Nations should be consulted. 
Altho the Turks had not re- 
sponded when this informant 
wrote, he avers that eventually 
a circumstantial reply will be sent to London after the Turkish 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has met under the chairmanship 
of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, President of the Turkish Republic. 


JoHN BULL: 


-In the meanwhile, the official organ of the Turkish Foreign 


Office, the Hakimieti-i-Millie, publishes an editorial, which, this 
Constantinople correspondent says, may be considered as Tur- 
key’s answer to Britain’s suggestion. In this editorial we read 
the following: 


“We assume no responsibility arising from this uncertain situa- 
tion, because every method of 
arrangement has been rejected. 
At the Conference of Lausanne 
Turkey engaged itself to refer 
to the League of Nations ques- 
tions of the frontiers of Iraq, 
but in the face of Britain’s new 
propositions and demands, Tur- 
key does not consider itself in 
any way bound by such an 
engagement. British military 
experts pretend that the posses- 
sion of Mosul is indispensable 
for the defense of Iraq. But 
who can say that to-morrow, in 
order to protect Mosul, Britain 
will not claim one or two vila- 
yets surrounding it. In the 


claimed from us to insure the 
defense of Bagdad and of Mo- 
sul. But we also are becom- 
ing careful to see that our 
boundaries are protected. What 
ismore, Turkey does not wholly 
lack interest in the subject of 
oil. The only way out is by an 
agreeable understanding.” 


A 


Mustafa Kemal’s watchword 


is unmistakable, says this Con- 
stantinople correspondent, and 
may be translated to mean ‘‘no 
capitulation for Turkey.’’ We 
are further advised that Tur- 
key’s military authorities con- 
sider Mosul the key-point of 


away the friction resulting from the question of boundary + ' ] 


“Timits between Turkey 
Britain’s possessions in Asia 


A FRENCH JIBE 


“Here I am—here I remain.”’ 


A POLISH THRUST 


Joun Buun (explaining to Unele Sam): 
possession of such an aromatic and artistic fountain as Mosul!’ 
—Mucha (Warsaw). 


an entire army 
commands the heights. 
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“Tn certain Turkish ia 


goes to Geneva, she will p 
sul, which should be protecte 
by all desirable internatio 
guaranties. “What wel 
will England give to a prop 
sition she has already rejected?) 
It is true that a plebiscite 
among such primitive peoples 
is not a 
for religious fanaticism an 
personal interests menace it. 
“The Turks claim that the 


—L’Ere Nouvelle (Paris). 


voted to them and have in the 
majority materially contributed to Turkey’s victory over: Greece. 
Nevertheless, it is also true that marked hostility to the Turks — 
exists among certain nomad tribes, as, for instance, the Achirets, — 
whom the Sultan Abdul Hamid attempted to discipline by 
launching them against the Armenians. Half the population of | 
the vilayet of Mosul, namely, about 600,000 persons, is made # 
up of these nomad tribes, which within the limits of the Ottoman 
Empire have always enjoyed a kind of independence.” 


A correspondent of The London Saturday Review relates that 
in an interview with ‘“‘one of the principal financial advisers to 
the Angora Government,’ he 
gathered among other informa- 
tion that there is sincere regret 
in Turkey that a temporary 
disagreement should exist over 
the Mosul negotiation. He 
writes further as follows: 


“If mutual concessions are 


proposed by both sides an 
amicable settlement, without 


the League’s interference, could 
readily be reached, as neither 
party appears desirous of quar- 
reling. The Turks resent Sir 
Perey Cox’s demand for the 
three Khazas, Cheulamerk, 
Shem Dinan, and Beyd-Tush- 
abbab, which formerly were 
included in the vilayet of Van 
and only recently became part 
of the newly constituted vilayet 


of Hakkiari. I believe, how- 
ever, that the Turks fully 
realize that Great Britain’s 


friendship is of greater value 
to them than 400,000 Kurds. 
“Mr. Thomas’s recent an- 
nouncement in the House of 
Commons to the effect that His 
Majesty’s Government did not 
consider itself bound by the 


rider to the Anglo-Iraq Treaty 
has been hailed by all inter- 
estedin the Eastas... theolive 
branch that will bring peace.” 
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Underwood & Underwood, New York 


ECTURING IN THE CAPITOLINE BUILDING at 
Rome, Senator Marconi said recently that developments 
of wireless had been following a blind alley by the con- 

stant use of long wave-lengths. He prophesied that soon nothing 

but stations of very small power will be in use, due to the applica- 
tion of recent discoveries on short wave-lengths and the means of 
directional waves, like beams of light, which have been patented 
by himself and his engineer, Franklin, of the Marconi Company. 

By short wave-lengths he said he meant waves with length 

measured in feet, or even inches, instead of in thousands of feet. 

We read in the New York Times: 


“Ror his system, which consists in the use of waves of very 
short length and directing them in beams toward the receiving 
station, Senator Marconi claims the following advantages over 
the old system: 

“First, that it works efficiently with only a fraction of the 
power necessary hitherto, and that, therefore, the first cost of 
sending stations will be greatly reduced; 

“Second, that it permits greater speed in sending, and that, 
thorefore, each station will 
be able to do a greater 
amount of work in the 
same time; 

“Third, that short wave- 
lengths are almost never 
affected by atmospheric 
disturbances, and_ that, 
therefore, it will be possible 
to guarantee a continuous 
service every minute of the 
twenty-four hours; 

‘“Weurth, that the greater 
range of wave-lengths 
available will permit a 
larger number of stations 
to be installed without 
any danger of their in- 
terfering with each other. 

~ ‘The result of these four 
factors working together, 
he said, will certainly lead 
to the scrapping in the 
near future of all the high- 
power stations at present 
in existence and the sub- 
stitution of small, cheap 


P. & A. photograph 
SENATOR MARCONI TESTING HIS NEW RADIO SYSTEM 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


MARCONT'S FLOATING LABORATORY, THE YACHT ELETTRA 


MARCONI PREDICTS A RADIO REVOLUTION 


stations doing a greater amount of work ‘better and at small 
cost. This, in its turn, will lead to a notable reduction in the 
rates now charged for commercial wireless messages, he said. 

‘Senator Marconi reminded his audience that in a lecture he 
delivered in the same hall in 1903, immediately after having 
established the fact of wireless communication, he said that com- 
munication between the most distant parts of the globe would 
soon be possible. He added that this, at twenty-one years dis- 
tance, was now accomplished and that short wave-lengths would 
in the future permit these communications to be maintained 
more regularly, more easily, more efficiently and at lower cost. : 

‘Tn support of his contentions Senator Marconi described the 
results of-some of his recent experiments. 

‘At first twelve kilowatts were used at the sending station of 
Poldhu, England, and signals were picked up by Marconi on his 
yacht Elettra at a distance of 4,000 kilometers. The signals 
were so strong that they drowned out all station discharges and 
atmospheric disturbances, and the results thus obtained were 
far superior to those which could be obtained with 200 kilowatts on 
an ordinary system. 

‘The power at the sending station was then reduced to one 
kilowatt, and this was found amply sufficient to maintain regular 
service between two points 
at 2,000 kilometers’ dis- 
tance. 

““With a wave-length of 
90 meters, he said, two or 
three kilowatts would be 
quite sufficient to commu- 
nicate regularly across the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

“His most notable 
achievement, he stated, 
was the experiment he per- 
formed on May 30 of this 
year. Using only twenty - 
eight kilowatts, the human 
voice broadeast at Poldhu 
was picked up in Sydney. 
Australia. He confessed 
that it was a surprize even 
to himself to receive the 
report from the manager 
of the Australian Wireless 
Company stating that the 
message was clear, loud 
and uniform, in spite of 
the fact that the receiving 
apparatus was. improvised 
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_ and of the most simple description. *" 
‘these adverse conditions twenty-eight kilowatts were ab 
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“The fact that under 
le to 


span the greatest possible distance on the globe, he said, was of 


first-rate importance. ats 0 : 
“Among the unexplained curiosities of wireless phenomena 
Marconi mentioned the fact that free wireless waves, if sent from 
Poldhu, England, in the morning, reach Australia via the A tlantie 
and Pacific Oceans, covering in all a distance of 22,000 kilo- 
meters, while if they are sent in the afternoon or evening they 
travel over Murope and Asia and cover a distance of only 17,000 
‘kalometers. 


‘No adequate explanation of the different behavior of waves 


in the morning and afternoon has been found. , 

“Senator Marconi also announced his discovery that the 
intensity of wireless signals varies with the mean height of the 
sun over the region between the sending and receiving stations. 
‘What effect the sun has on the wireless waves is also still wrapt 
in mystery, he concluded.” 


GET THIN IN SUMMER 


YUMMER IS “REDUCING-TIME,” according to Marion 
Bailey, who writes on this subject in the ‘‘Home Hygiene 
and* Economies” department of Good Health (Battle 

Creek, Mich.). Individuals burdened with an excess of avoir- 
dupois should greet the coming of summer with delight, she says, 
rather than with dread of discomfort. The reason is that. sum- 
mer time’is an ideal time to ‘‘reduce,”’ for the body requires less 


a= 


food than in winter, fresh fruits and. vegetables are easily pro- F 


cured; and walking and swimming are pleasant. She writes: 


“Diet, of course, is the most important feature, and since the 
overweight_is usually caused by taking an oversupply of food, 
the first essential is that the amount of food taken be materially 
reduced. This would, of course, be unwise in the ease of elderly 
people or children, and no attempt at rapid reduction should be 
made in their case then. For the average individual who is 
considerably overweight, the diet may be reduced in amount to 
three-fourths of the normal intake without discomfort, and by 
careful planning, reduced to one-half the usual amount with only 
slight discomfort. 

“Fasting is not a safe way to reduce—in this method the pro- 
teins, lime, iron and vitamins are all neglected, and the starving 
body must utilize not only its excess fat, but must draw upon the 
muscles and other body tissues, thus lowering the vitality and 
weakening the heart and other important organs. Frequently, 
too, rapid loss of fat is not accompanied by equally rapid loss of 
tissue, particularly skin tissue, and sagging folds of skin will be 
left. Reduction may be rapid for a week or two at the beginning 
—amounting even to a pound a day—but then reduction must be 
gradual, and depend upon exercise, sweating or sun baths as 
well as diet regulation. 

“When the diet is decreased, the lessened amount of food 
causes the fat reserves of the body to be attacked first, and re- 
duction starts at once. Only a small amount of salt should be 
taken. When an individual who is overweight eats salt in 
excess, water is retained in proportion, and excess weight is 
thus caused. 

“Bulk must occupy a very prominent place in the reducing 
dietary for two reasons—bulk gives a sense of fulness which is 
usually associated in our minds with being ‘well-fed’—it satisfies 
the appetite, thus avoiding that most objectionable feeling 
of hunger, and also regulates the action of the eliminative 
organs. 

“Constipation is apt to prove a serious menace when the 
amount of food eaten is so materially decreased, and bulk will 
prove of great value here. Good elimination must be obtained 
in order to achieve desired results. Gluten bread is useful in 
this connection, as is also the coarsest bran bread, for they supply 
bulk with a low amount of food value. ’ 

“The vegetables eaten should be steamed or boiled, and served 
with as little butter as possible—eream sauces being entirely 
restricted. . 

“In order to promote variety in a necessarily rather restricted 
diet, salads may be used if made of fresh vegetables or fruits and 
served with a ‘special’ mayonnaise. This is made by substitut- 
ing paraffin oil for olive oil, and the taste is not the least objec- 
tionable—it will, in fact, pass unnoticed. Raw cabbage. can be 
used liberally in salads in this way, and also string beans and 
asparagus. 


Fatale, a safe and sure reduction is accomplished, and four 


five pounds a week may be lost with perfect safety.” 
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- CUTTING OUT ACCIDENTS BY SAFETY 
PROPAGANDA. 


ADICAL REDUCTIONS IN ACCIDENTS in small 

cities, towns, villages, and rural districts, has been 

_ shown to be possible by the experience .of Westcheste 
County, an area of some 400 square miles just outside the el ty 
limits of New York. The experience of this county is of con 
siderable importance to the country at large and particularly | 5) 
residence suburbs adjoining large cities, because this is the first 
time that a group of such communities has undertaken a pe 
manent safety campaign on a cooperative basis. Westcheste 
County is the gateway to the biggest city in the world, and — 
probably had the most difficult traffic-accident problem. 
Suecess points to the success of similarly planned campaigns in- 
groups of small cities anywhere in America. We quote a press 
bulletin sent out by the Public Safety Bureau of the county, 
which says: 


~# 


“The campaign started on May 1 of this year. During the } 
preceding four months an average of 18 persons per month had | 
been killed by accidents; during the preceding year an average of 
14; and during May of 1923, 16 persons. On. May 31 of this 
year, it was found that only 8 persons had been killed by agei- _ 
dents during the month in the entire county of 41 separate com-— 
munities and 400,000 population—a reduction of 50 per cent. — 
from the record of the corresponding month of the previous year. — 
But that is not all. mY 

“On June 1, the 41 communities in the county jointly 
started a Safety Week campaign—a short, intensive drive, the — 
purpose of which was, first, to attraet the attention of every 
resident and transient in the county to the opening of the per-— 
manent safety campaign; second, to convince every Man, woman, 
and child in the county that accidents can be prevented, and to— 
convince them of this fact so strongly that they would show the 
same enthusiasm for aecident-prevention throughout the year 
that they did during Safety Week. The result of this one-week 
campaign was even more striking than that of the first month of 
the year-round campaign. The record follows: 


Week of June 1 to 7, 1923, 4.deaths, 30 serious injuries. 
Weekly average first 4 months, 1924, 4.5 deaths. 
Week of June 1 to 7, 1924, 1 death, 6 serious injuries. 


**A reduction of 75 per cent. in deaths and serious injuries in the 
face of steadily increasing population and automobile regis- 
tration. This becomes all the more significant when it is known 
that Westchester County is eriss-crossed with fine roads over 
which all the automobiles and motor-trueks from New York 
State, Connecticut and points farther north must pass to get to 
New York City, and that nearly 100,000 transient motor-vehicles 
pass through the county each day on their way to and from New 
York. 


“Not one out of the hundred thousand children in the county 


/was killed or seriously injured during the week. There was not 


a street-car or a railroad accident anywhere in the county during 
Safety Week, tho the 41 cities, towns and villages are con- 
nected by more than a hundred miles of street and interurban 
electric railways, and tho a thousand trains of the New York 
Central and the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroads 
speed through the county each day. Not one of the 7,000 com- 
mercial vehicles in the county was involved in an accident of any 
sort during the week. 

“How was this record accomplished? The answer is simple. 
First, a group of the most influential and most respected citizens | 
of the county—including a special committee of the Westchester | 
County Chamber of Commerce, the chief executive of every | 
municipality in the county, and representatives of the schools, 


churches, county government, and civic organizations got to- | 


gether and organized the Public Safety Bureau. Then a publie | 
safety committee was organized in each of the 28 largest com= | 


) 
aaa 
munities in the county. In reality 28 accident-prevention 


paign independently. But by acting in concert the 
28 communities have been able to arrange for a 
year-round safety campaign, which includes every — 


- been found successful elsewhere, at a total cost of 
_ $20,000, an average of $500 per year per community 


or five cents per capita. 
Westchester County has been able to organize a 


in reducing accidents. The Safety Week drive did 


‘and thought of the child. 
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ampaigns were launched at one time, with the Public Safety 
Bureau serving as wholesale purchaser of the material necessary, 
as the clearing-house for materials, plans and idea, and as co- 


ordinator of activities. 


“The effect of this was to eliminate the two big difficulties 


_ which have thus far stood in the way of any serious safety work 
in hundreds of small and medium-sized cities—the difficulty of 
financing a permanent campaign and the difficulty 
of reaching the visiting or transient motor-vehicle 
driver. It would have been impossible for each town 


and village to finance a thorough-going safety cam- 


important. accident-prevention activity that has 


For a nickel per person 


safety campaign which in the first five weeks cut its 
accident record in half, saved the lives of at least 11 
persons, and saved more than 200 persons from 
serious injury.” 


The success of the campaign thus far in West- 
chester County is due largely to the carrying out 
of a well-defined’ program cdhsisting of six distinct 
features, a program based upon the experience of 
a number of cities which have done successful work 


more than could have been done in a whole year 
of ordinary activity to arouse wide-spread interest 
and to acquaint every citizen including every child 
with the safety idea and with the purpose of the 


campaign. We read further: 

“The 50,000 motor-vehicle drivers, who are resi- 
dents in the county, and the 40,000 drivers from 
other cities and States who pass through the county every day, 
as well as the 300,000 pedestrians, were reached through the vis- 
ualization of the safety idea by means of 10,000 posters bearing 
the slogan ‘Don’t Get Hurt,’ displayed on poster boards through- 
out the county, on the street-cars, and on commercial vehicles 
which were constantly moving over the streets and highways. 
Bach month these posters will be changed. The second poster 
to be displayed soon will bear the slogan ‘The Reckless Driver 


Is a Criminal,’ the third—‘ The Jaywalker is taking a Short Cut + 


to the Hospital,’ and the fourth —‘Fools Used to Blow Out the 
Gas—Now they Step on It.’ 

‘Every child in the public and parochial schools was taught 
safety every day, not by means of a little five-minute talk by the 
teachers, but through the use of safety material in each of the 
studies and through the organization of a safety patrol for each 
building, thus giving safety an active, vital place in the daily life 
It goes without saying that these 
children carried the safety message home to father and mother in 
a more convincing way than possibly was conveyed through any 
other means. 

“The splendid record of not a single accident caused by the 
7,000 drivers of commercial vehicles in the county was due 
largely to the fact that every employer of drivers was reached 
with a special letter urging his cooperation, and-he was furnished 
with special instructions to distribute among his drivers. 

“Tn view of the fact that more than one-third of the motor- 
vehicle accidents in the county during 1923 were due to com- 
mercial vehicle drivers, the above record is most significant. 

“Wifty-one daily and weekly papers in the county, and the 
metropolitan dailies of New York City, by means of humerous 
editorials, lessons to drivers, one-minute talks to mothers, inform- 
ative articles, cartoons and pictures, carried the safety message 
into every home every day. 

“The most gratifying record of not a single child seriously 
injured in the entire county during Safety Week was due not only 
to the splendid effort made by the teachers in the public and 
parochial schools, but was also due to the effort put forth by the 
women’s organizations in awakening interest among the mothers 
of the county in instructing their children in safety, and supervis- 
ing their play. The importance of this last point is emphasized 
when we remember that 95 per cent. of the children killed and 
injured in the county last year were not killed or injured at school, 
or on their way to.and from school, but were killed and injured in 
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and around the home, largely because they had not been properly 
instructed by their parents and their play had not been properly 
supervised. 1 
‘““The various civic organizations, especially the women’s clubs,» _ 
public utilities, commercial vehicle companies, industries and 
other business concerns through their whole-hearted cooperation 


played a very important part in the success of the five weeks’ 


Criminal 


CROWDED INTO THE DITCH BY A “ROAD-HOG” 


campaign by not only reaching the individuals within their own 
organization and interesting them in observing the rules of 
safety, but by inducing these individuals to spread the gospel: of 
safety among their neighbors.” 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE LIFE ON THE MOON—The 
belief that there are plants and animals on the moon, making 
it to some extent a live instead of a dead world, has been held 
for many years by Prof. W. H. Pickering of Harvard. His 
latest observations, which he thinks even show seasonal changes 
on our satellite, are described in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, 
Minn.). In certain cases, he says, the growth of markings is so 
rapid, that a slight change in lunar physical conditions, in differ- 
ent lunations, produces an appreciable difference in the appear- 


ance of the spots. He writes: 

‘‘The lunar atmosphere is so rare, that it does not seem pos- 
sible that there can be weather on the moon, in the sense that 
we have it here, altho the larger clouds do shift their places 
somewhat, and the smaller ones, which we call cloudlets, occur 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another at the same 
colongitude. Practically all the moisture on the moon comes, 
we believe, from its interior. While we believe that the changes 
that we observe, in the fields, plats, and runs are due mainly to 
the growth and development of vegetation, we must neverthe- 
less not neglect the fact that some of these changes may also be 
in part due to shifting clouds. 

‘“‘Tt may appear that when we observe actual motions oceurring 
on the face of the moon, if these are not ascribed to clouds, they 
should be explained by animal rather than by vegetable life. 
When the dark body actually moves over or across the surface, 
this may perhaps be so, but here we have instead, a case of 
growth rather than actual translation. Where growth depends 
on temperature, as is the case in most parts of our earth outside 
of the tropics, vegetation develops in large areas all at once, but 
where growth depends on moisture, a3, for instance, in the Nile 
Valley, and on the moon, and Mars, we may have a progres 
sive growth, dependent on the speed of transference of the 
fertilizing moisture. We believe. that we have here such a 
phenomenon.” 
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RADIO FOR DISABLED — VETERANS 
ADIO BRINGS A NEW FORM OF REMEDY to dis- 
abled veterans of the World War, declared General 
Frank T. Hines, Director of the U.S: Veterans Bureau, 
recently, in discussing the effect of radio on the sick and disabled 
ex-service men in the Veterans Bureau hospitals. He went on, as 
quoted by Charles W: Swan in The Wireless Age (New York): 


“The minds as well as the bodies of our disabled soldiers must 


_be made well, and the great growth of the radio industry provides 


that heretofore has been de- 


entertainment and education 


nied. «It. must be remembered 
that. many ‘of our patients are 
bed-ridden., Others are suffer- 
ing from ‘tuberculosis, and ‘still © 
more are afflicted with nervous . 
and mental disabilities. Radio 
‘is a means of entertainment for 
these shell-torn veterans, which 
will take their minds from their 
afflictions. The educational 
lectures which: forma _ great 
part of many of« the radio 
broadcasting ‘programs are 
‘enlightening and- serve as a 
‘medium of keeping the. bed- 
‘ridden patient in touch wit 
the doings of the outer world.” 


Mr: Swan goes on: 


“Orders have recently been 
issued by General Hines which 
will provide each of the U. 8. 
Veterans Hospitals with com- 
plete radio equipment. This 
is in keeping with the estab- 
lished procedure of providing 
every possible assistance to 
enable the veterans of the 
World War to regain their 
former health. | 

“The general plans for the 
installation of radio equipment 
eall for one master set located 
in a central point of a hospital. 
This master set, preferably a 
neutrodyne or super-heterodyne receiver, will be under the direct 
supervision of the medical officer in charge and operated by 
employees of the hospital. Leads will be run from the master 
set which will also be provided with suitable amplification for 
the various wards and assembly rooms where loud speakers will 
be located. For the bed-ridden patients, the plans eall for 
leads to be run parallel with their beds and phone plugs antl 
connections with head-sets at each of the beds. These sets will 
be able to receive programs broadcast from a minimum distance 
of 1,000 miles. 

“At the present time some thirty-seven of the U. S. Veterans 
Hospitals have been equipped, many by private agencies, and 
it is expected that the remaining institutions will have their 
equipment installed by July 1 of this year. 

“The plans for the installation of radio equipment in the U.S. 
Veterans Hospitals are necessarily varied and conform to the 
type of hospital and the class of patients in the hospital. Loud 
speakers will be installed in many wards of various hospitals 
while in others, particularly the institutions caring for tubercu- 
losis patients who are bed-ridden, head-sets will be provided with 
bedside terminals. 

“*T found many radio sets in quite a few of the hospitals during 
my inspection trips,’ declared General Hines, ‘and m: wy of these 
were made by the patients themselves. At Mt. Alto Hospital 
in Washington, there are many types of radio receiving sets 
ranging all the way from the small crystal receiver to a huge 
super-heterodyne which is being completed by one of the patients 
at the present time. Radio has brought entertainment to these 
men.in our hospitals who need diversion and I expect very shortly 
to have all of our hospitals with complete equipment to care 
the veterans’ needs. 

““T feel sure that the installation of radio sets will be a boon 
say only to bed-ridden patients, but to all of the disabled men in 

the hospitals.’”’ 


for 
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placed a beating . heart taken from another body. 


- same body. 


Photograph by U S- V. B, School of Photography. Courtesy Wireless Age 
HE “BUILDS HIS OWN” 


Ernest Jeffery, a patient at the U. S. Veterans Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a radio set he built. 
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LIVING, ‘heating hoa cng: a last been aon 
from one living body into another. Into a body 


ready ‘supplied with a heart, Dr. Ph. Stohr of Wurzb 
And 


succeeded in keeping both hearts alive, functioning in 
Dr. Stohr has also succeeded in isolating ~ 
heart system from the organism and developing it outside the 
body oF a considerable length of time. We read in Scien 

Service’s Daily Science N 


Bulletin (W; ashington) : 


- “The experiments were on 
embryo salamanders. Altho 
there is a wide gap between 
salamanders and man, it is the 
ultimate hope of all such ex- 
periments that the same thing 
-may eventually be accom-— 
plished in the case of man. 
However far the present dis-— 
covery may be from such an 
eventuality because of the 
numerous intricate problems 
fhat must first be solved, it is 
of great interest and import. 

“Dr. Stohr first attempted 
to confirm the findings of an- 
other scientist named Ekman, 
who had demonstrated suc- 
cessfully that the undeveloped 
embryonic heart of salaman- 

_ ders is eapable of not only 
remaining alive outside the or- 
ganism but also of developing 
into its several parts. Stohr 
succeeded in the case of sala- 
manders and tritons in seventy 
eases and kept hearts alive for 
as long as three weeks. 

“*TIn other cases Stohr trans- 
planted the heart from one 
embryo to another, thus pro- 
ducing larva or tadpoles with 
two hearts each. These tadpoles 
successfully kept’ alive for a 
period of time, long enough to 

show the result of an extra heart on the development of the 
animal. During these experiments Stohr learned several note- 
worthy and interesting facts. He found that the power to 
perform regular contractions is the inherent property of each 
heart cell and not a function of the nervous system or of the 
immediate surroundings of the heart. 

“He also learned that there was an extraordinary regularity 
of pulse-beat in the excised hearts. In only five cases out of the 
seventy were there irregularities, and these exceptions were 
capable of explanation. He also noted that each heart cell or 
entire heart has a rhythm all its own and ean not be influenced by 
the rhythm of another heart in the same body. Neither heart 
cares what the other heart is doing. A rise of temperature 
causes the pulse rate of both hearts to inerease, but in the same 
proportion in each case. 

“In suecessfully implanting pein there are three possible 
arrangements: 1. The new heart may send the blood-stream in 
the same direction as the regular heart; 2. The new heart may 
work in the opposite direction, causing a conflict in the cireula- 
tion; 3. The heart is only joined on at one end after the manner 
of an appendix. It is also possible that the new heart may find 
no connection at all in the common blood-stream and build for 
itself a new circulatory system. 

“Stohr also learned that the heart is extremely jealous of its 
functions. When a new heart was implanted in a body where 
there was already one, without being properly oriented, they got 
along about as well as two roosters in one barn- yard. The two 
hearts battled for the blood-stream. If both were fortunate 
enough to obtain enough blood there was no danger to their 
existence and both developed. In most eases however, the 
original heart being first on the spot gained supremacy over the 
new heart, and the dev elopment of the latter ceased. 

‘In some cases the new heart proved stronger and little by 
little destroyed the weake ming heart originally there. When a 
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side where the implantation was made. 


_ symmetry was again established and normal development 
apparently occurred.” 


‘new Nenrt was first oernimneed 4 in a See salamander it was 
noted that development was at first distinctly arrested on the 
But after several weeks 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE OYSTER 


HE OYSTER IN ITS RELATION to public health 
was discust recently by Prof. J. W. H. Eyre in London, 
in a lecture given before the Society of Medical 
‘Officers of Health. The food of this molluse, he said, consists of 


__ microscopic plants and animals, and débris present in the sea or 


carried down by the rivers, as well as the free-swimming larve of 


- other bivalves, organic detritus, and other substances of organic 
origin. 


Feeding during the summer months is almost continuous, 
the oyster remaining open, either feeding or breeding, for nineteen 
hours out of the twenty-four. Says The British Medical J ournal 
(London) in reporting the lecture: 


“Oyster farms should be situated within easy reach of the 
shore, a large volume of sea water should be available, and a 
sufficient admixture of river water to ensure the required density. 
There should also be a clean sea-bottom, subject to the action of 
the tides, and a constant supply of fresh food. There must be 
freedom from adjacent sources of pollution, human or mam- 
malian, a point which could only be determined by a topo- 
graphical survey of the surrounding country. The greater 
number of the oyster-beds in England are found in the estuaries 
of rivers, and there are few rivers, speaking generally, which do 
not carry down to the sea a considerable amount of sewage; 
organic material received in this form no doubt provides a good 
deal of the total sustenance taken in by the oyster. Professor 
Eyre said that the bacterial content of the matter which reaches 
the rivers and is ultimately discharged into the sea, remains 
sufficiently virulent to form a potential source of infection to any 
oyster-beds, and exprest the opinion that, for practical purposes 
it is this sewage in which the bacteria remain virulent that consti- 
tutes the real danger. Even tho the sewage may have been 
diluted in its passage, the oyster itself reverses this process and 
concentrates the organisms within its own body. If, however, 
after pollution with any of the specific bacteria, an oyster is 
transferred to a bed supplied with water which is not under 
suspicion from a bacterial point of view, this water, continually 
entering and leaving the open shell and passing through the gills 
of the oyster, will wash away a large number of these micro- 
organisms, and at the end of seven or eight days the obiection- 
able bacteria are completely removed. In examining oysters for 
sewage pollution, Professor Eyre continued, the analysis is 
directed primarily to the demonstration of the colon bacillus, 
which, if planted in unpolluted sea-water, tends to die out in 
about eight or ninedays. The colon bacillus is therefore the best 
index to sewage contamination, and he indicated a test which 
would advise the public-health authorities and the oyster farmer 
of the presence of this organism. It is only within comparatively 
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A FEW KINDS OF PIGEON WHISTLES 


The Literary Digest ed Aug oust 16, 1924 m4 


“HE SHALL HAVE MUSIC WHEREVER HE GOES” 
Chinese pigeon with whistle attached. 


recent years that the connection between typhoid or other endemic 
diseases and shell-fish has been realized. In London the total 
number of typhoid eases remained stationary at about 4,000 a 
year up to 1900, from 1900 to 1914 there was a sharp fall, and 
since 1914 the number has remained at about 500. The fall 
coineided with the era of strict supervision of the shellfish in- 
dustry by the Fishmongers’ Company.” 


CHINESE PIGEON- WHISTLES 


HE CHINESE LOVER OF BIRDS, says Herbert 

Beardsly, writing in The Nature Magazine (Washington), 

does not permanently confine his pet in its prison cage, 
but he takes it out with him on his walks, carrying it on a stick, 
to which one of its feet is fastened by means of a thread long 
enough to allow it ample freedom of motion. Where the shade of 
some stately tree bids him welcome, he makes a halt and per- 
mits the bird to perch and swing on a supple twig, watching it 
even hour after hour with interest and appreciation. We read 
further: 


“One of their most curious expressions of emotional life is the 
application of whistles to pigeons. These whistles are very light 
and are attached to the tails of the pigeons by means 
of fine copper wire, so that, when the birds fly, the 
wind blowing through the whistles sets them vibrat- 
ing and produces an open-air concert. On a serene 
day it is possible to enjoy this aerial music while 
sitting in one’s room. The instruments carried by 
each bird of a flock of pigeons are all tuned differently. 

‘“The whistles are manufactured: with great clever- 
ness and ingenuity in Peking. There are two distinet 
types, those consisting of bamboo tubes placed side 
by side, and a type based on the principle of tubes 
attached to a gourd body or wind-chest. They aro 
lacquered in yellow, brown, red, and black to protect 
the material from the destructive influences of the 
atmosphere. The tube whistles have either two, 
three, or five tubes. The gourd whistles are furnished 
with a mouthpiece and small apertures to the number 
of two, three, six, ten, and even thirteen. These 
varieties are distinguished by different names; thus, 
a whistle with one mouthpiece and ten tubes is called 
‘the eleven-eyed one.’ The materials used in the 
construction of the whistles are small gourds that 
serve for the bodies, and several kinds of bamboo 
for the large and small tubes. The smallest whistles 
are the most. difficult to produce, as the work re- 
quires time and skill.” 
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LIVERPOOL’S NEW GOTHIC CATHEDRAL . 


is that the architect has conceived and made with much labor — 


AN TO-DAY’S BUILDERS produce a Gothic cathedral 
comparable with the* old Gothic ones? St. John’s in 

New York is one American answer. St. Patrick’s and 

the Washington Cathedral may make similar claims. Liverpool 
is frankly asserting the affirmative, mindful of the fact that 
England is strewn with fourteenth-century edifices that time has 
hallowed with an authority to daunt the modern designer. On 


Pictures from the Architects’ Journal (London) 


ON THE SHORES OF THE MERSEY 


The new Liverpool Cathedral, designed by G. Gilbert Scott, R. A., will be an inspiring sight to travelers as they 
approach the city on vessels coming in from the sea. 


July 19 the choir and eastern transepts were opened in the-pres- 
ence of the King; the remaining portions will take more time, 
perhaps as much as the twenty years already employed in build- 


ing the present structure. The Liverpool Cathedral can not be 


described by the terms ‘‘Early English,” ‘‘decorated”’ or ““per-~ 
pendicular,” used of already existing churches, explains the 
Architects’ Journal (London). ‘‘Here is a building based on 
Gothic tradition,” says a writer in The Manchester Guardian, 
“but not to be tabulated in any of the old Gothie styles, which, 
tho new and strange in many respects, is as impressive as York 
Minster, as powerful as St. Paul’s, as serene in its interior as the 
Prof. C. H. Reilly, the writer here, 
protests that “before a great work of art the desire is to say 


interior of Westminster.”’ 


nothing.” 


Certain outstanding facts are understood by every 
mind, and these have filled the penny papers. For instance, 
that this will be the third largest cathedral in the world, rivaled 
only by St. Peter’s, Rome, and the cathedral at-Seville; that its 
cost will run toward three million pounds, that its architect was 
barely out of his teens when his design was accepted. Facts 
like these, says Professor Reilly, are important but secondary: 


“The great thing, and the only thing that ultimately mat ters, 


and replanning, with an infinite number of full-size and other 


drawings, which no medieval cathedral required because its # 


detail was vernacular and this is personal, a building that at 
once induces in every beholder as he enters it an attitude whieh 
I can only describe as one of prayer. Directly one passes through 
the temporary brick-screen wall and enters the vast space in- 
cluded between the two transepts which have been built, and 
has before one the towering 
lines of the great piers running 
“up unbroken to the vaults, 
the tremendousarchesso lofty 
that the atmosphere takes on 
a blue tone within them and 
all the multiplicity of detail 
and furnishing as some rich 
under-pattern threading the 


it, one is brought to a stand- 
still. The effect is over- 
whelming in its power and 
beauty. 
vidually, it can not be de- 
scribed. Such an effect is, 
and should be, the main effect 
of such a building. All one 
ean say is that the great seale 
—the use, for instance, of 
three great arches only in the 
chancel where an ordinary 
eathedral has eight to ten, 
and these with triforium and 
clearstory over, where Scott’s 
arches rise direct to the vault 
—does not overpower one. 
One does not feel crusht, but 
lifted up. I take it that that 
is due to the sweetness and 
beauty of the lines. One has 
no sense of depression as one 
has in St. Peter’s. There is 
no overloading of ornament 
on the one hand, nor excess 
of grim severity on the other. 
There is undoubtedly a sense 
of power and of stark strength, 
but, best of .all, there is a feeling that the world is shut out and 
that one is in a holy place.” 


‘Liverpool Cathedral,’ says a special correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph, ‘‘marks an epoch in English architee- 
ture. When completed the great church will be something more 
than the finest example of modern Gothie”’: 


“It is Gothic not in the sense of gathering and using dead 
styles, but in the spirit which informs it. It is the living expres- 
sion of a genius of our own age and owes no more to the past than 
do the original conception and execution of the artist of any age. 
And in speaking of the cathedral as Gothie one must do so with 
the reservation that the bones, as it were, of the composition are 
Classic. For example, the church is symmetrical not only about 
its longitudinal axis, but about its transverse axis also—with 
the exception, that is, of the Lady Chapel and the Chapter House, 
which stand at the eastern extremity. Moreover, the main lines 
are simple and bold, as befits a building which will be principally 
seen as a whole from a distance, in this ease from the Mersey. 
Detail not called for by structural necessity has, in the main, been 
avoided, and the cathedral seen from the river will be a masterly 
arrangement of masses, cast shadows, and vertical lines. Perhaps 
the first thing to strike the observer surveying the exterior is 
that the cathedral has no clearstory. The great choir vault is 


whole but not interfering with — 


It must be felt indi- — 


ig Ra 
come in. 
{ that end in view, as 
bie. ¢ h (London) points out: — ; ; 
a fact that, in a distant view, the cathedral will dominate 
vith an effect of rightness which can hardly be acci- 
nta In pictorial terms—as seen from Birkenhead, for 
ample—it completes the composition.. Most of our cities have 

up round their cathedrals; Mr. Scott had to deal with a 
g city in being, and his success is, indeed, remarkable. Re- 
moved from the business quarters, and set back about three- 
quarters of a mile from the water’s edge, Liverpool Cathedral 


first settlers upon the Mersey. In nothing is the building 
more ‘modern’ than in this, that it disregards every considera- 
tion but that of architectural effect in the existing scheme. 
-utting aside Truro, in which the site and character of the 
hedral were too much determined by historical associations 
and traditions, there is at the moment another indication of how 
the opportunity might have been missed in the competition draw- 
ings for Liverpool by the late Mr. James Brooks (1825-1901), 
now being exhibited at the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
‘The design is a good one in itself, but it is quite clear that if it had 
been adopted architectural effect would have been sacrificed to 
sentimental considerations. The site is a rather uncomfortable 
one, immediately to the west of St. George’s Hall, and apart from 
the violent conflict in style between that building and the tradi- 
‘tional Gothic of Mr. Brooks’s design, the relation to the city 


mariners coming up the Mersey. 
“Mr. Scott’s design is not less modern in character than in its 
relation to the city as a whole. Like Wren’s St. Paul’s, it is 
planned with direct reference to large congregational needs: a 
great central space or auditorium with nave and choir each of 
three ‘bays’ or divisions only. In deference to the site, a ridge 
above an old quarry running north and south, the usual orienta- 
tion has been disregarded, and no memory of the past has been 
allowed to distract attention from the practical needs of the 
present and future. <i fe ef 
“Tho nominally Gothic—a free interpretation of fourteenth- 
~ eentury, or ‘decorated ’—the style is, again, essentially modern 
in the substitution of breadth and simplicity for. linear 
interest and elaboration. In fact, it is difficult to think of 
any important modern building, in any style of architecture, 
which goes so far in the direction of releasing the spirit from the 
letter of style. One has only to compare it with St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, the work of Mr. Seott’s famous grandfather, Sir 
George Gilbert Scott, R. A., to appreciate the difference. Liver- 
pool Cathedral may be looked upon as only made possible by 
both the Gothic and the Classi¢ revivals of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the gradual extrication of principles from accidents 
and their fusion in one building with strict regard for contempo- 
rary needsand conditions; so that it may truly besaid to be Gothic 
in style but Classic in proportion and unity.” 


Cathedrals are not the creations of a day or a year. The 
ancients took decades, even centuries. Liverpool has been at 
work already twenty years, and in compliance with the usual 
order of building of parts, still awaits the erection of the nave, 
the main portion of the edifice. Progress up to date is thus noted 
in the London Saturday Review: 


About one-third of the whole Cathedral has been built, 
* but it is enough to form an opinion on the success of the project, 
itself a sufficiently daring one when the state of architecture 
twenty years ago, and one may add of the Church, is remembered. 
The part which to-day’s ceremony involves is the chancel and 
two transepts. The completed plan will add a great central 
space, some 90 feet square, then two more transepts, and then 

a short nave balancing exactly the chancel. 
‘‘OQver the central space, and buttressed by the four transepts 
at its foot, is to risea great square tower some 350 feet high. It 
_ will be noticed, therefore, that the finished scheme provides that 
rare thing in Gothic architecture, a building which is symmetrical 
- both about its tranverse and its longitudinal axis. There are 
many other innovations in Mr. Giles Gilbert Scott’s very per- 


sonal Gothic.” 


would have been merely historical—something to be appreciated 
py the educated mind, maybe, but not immediately apparent to © 
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e X| Charles G. Dawes is counting on the arts to elect hi =o re “I 
N Vice-President. But his musical talents are figuring all _ = 


» way from vaudeville to symphony concerts. Fritz Kreisler aoa - 
s “recorded” for the P 


From The Saturday Review (London) 
MR.’GILES GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


As '’Quiz’’ figures him before his masterwork, the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, of which he drew the first plans when barely twenty. 


delphia orchestra will produce a symphony, and Miss Pauline 
Lord was recently wafted into success in a vaudeville sketch by 
an orchestral prelude made up of sixteen measures from the 
Kreisler violin solo—all by the genius who has set the cue for 
the settlement of Europe’s.troubles on his way to a possible part- 
nership with the Chief Executive of the nation. Such ayocations 
are entirely contrary to American habit, and cause the New York 
World to reflect: 


“As a usual thing, publie men in the United States conceal 
any such tendencies as they may have toward participation in 
the fine arts as jealously as they conceal their lapses into mule- 
driver’s English. They would-as soon be caught swearing in the 
presence of a feminist delegation as writing sonatas or sonnets. 
And as an even more usual thing, the public men of the United 
States would hardly know a sonnet from a sonata if they were to 
meet them on the street. They want to be known as plain men, 
friends of the common people, and utterly detached from cultural 
activities. 

“One of the least encouraging aspects of Main Street is 
this same shamefacedness in regard to culture. We need 
more statesmen, captains of industry and bankers who can 
write music. It might be good for us to elect a few officials 
with a taste for lyric poetry. Possibly more of our eandi- 
dates for office have concealed their lights under a_ bushel 
than has been suspected. It should prove no great disaster 


victrola a melody in a-major, the Phila- > 


28 
to them if, following Mr. Dawes’s example, their hidden talents 
were revealed,” 


The State Journal (Lincoln, Neb.) is another onlooker who 
has apprehensions: 


‘“‘Pritz Kreisler has selected one of Mr. Dawes’s musical com- 
positions for his own repertoire, and a Philadelphia symphony 


. LOOKING TOWARD THE REREDOS 


In the interior of the Liverpool Cathedral, formally opened with 
appropriate ceremonies by King George on July 19. 


orchestra has given a public rendering of a Dawes piece. Even 
in this Athens of the West it was considered politically damaging 
when, a few years ago, it leaked out that a Lincoln candidate for 
Mayor had been caught reading Browning’s poetry. Now the 
question is, will this exposure of Mr. Dawes’s highbrow musical 
culture utterly undo the political benefit of that democratically 
overturned pipe? In some countries it is not considered politi- 
cally dangerous to be known for good taste in literature and the 
other arts. In America we habitually assume the contrary. 
Theodore Roosevelt was a literary fellow, it is true, but he lived 
that down by his appeal as a rough rider. It was this appeal 
of Mr. Roosevelt, incidentally, that gave us in Woodrow Wilson 
by political accident our only frankly highbrow President since 
the Adamses.”’ 


The Sun (New York) goes afield to find associates for our musi- 
cal politician—famous men who have turned from public affairs 
to express in musi¢ another side of their nature: 


“Music and high office have not always been strangers. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and that father of Ameriean 
Democracy, Thomas Jefferson, both indulged in musical pastimes, 
Mendelssohn found that Queen Victoria could sing musie of his 
composition acceptably. The Prince Consort was a fine musician, 
and two of their children, Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh, and 
later of Saxe-Coburg Gotha), and Princess Helena (better known 
as the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein), were particu- 
larly noted for their musical attainments. Queen Victoria’s 
grandson, the ex-Kaiser, included musical composition in the 
universality of his aspirations, but ability as a composer is only 
one of the versatile monarch’s minor claims to fame. ; 


“Woodrow Wilson was a university glee-club singer. [Ex- 
President Millerand, of France, is an undiscourageable music fan 


and a regular attendant at the Concerts du Conservatorie in 
Paris, the hardest series of symphony concerts in the world to 
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_ gain access to. If Mr. John W. Davis should be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States we Americans should have as chief 
magistrate a gentleman with a record as an amateur violinist. 
But what else could quite equal the impetus music in this country 
would gain from the installation of a full-fledged composer as — 
presiding officer of the Senate, guiding in stately measure the 
momentous rhythms of the august senatorial debates?” 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK—A LITERARY 
DUEL 


OSTON HAS BORNE WITH PATIENCE the slings 
and arrows of the younger critics who would drive 
literary New England from the field. There was bound — 

some time to be a turning of the worm, especially since, with the 
younger critics living mainly in New York, there was a matter of 
local pride at stake. The chance is offered in a woful revelation 
of ignorance from the enemy headquarters. ‘‘Oneof the younger 
New York critics,’ begins the Boston Transcript, going on to 
speak of ‘the brilliant circle who have sponged out all our 
literary past, and who date American fiction from the year of the 
appearance of ‘Main Street’ as from a year 1’”—one of these 
has ‘‘made the discovery that Mr. William Cummings’s novel, 
‘An Island Chronicle’ marks an epoch in the history of New 
England because its characters are of our immigrant Portuguese 
population.”” Here is the chance gladly welcomed by the 
indignant champions of New England’s past days of glory: 
‘Since this critic’s knowledge does not go further back than 
the resplendent dawn of the Lewisian epoch, he. is probably not 


LOOKING FROM THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 


One gets an impression of mystery and vaulted space in the modern 


” 


“Gothic” of the Liverpool Cathedral. 


aware that Portuguese characters have figured in the New 
Kngland stories of Miss Alice Brown, Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, Joseph C. Lincoln, and others. The character of the 
Portuguese wife of the Yankee hero of Miss Brown’s play 
‘Children of Karth,’ is one of extraordinary vividness, power and 
truth. This play, together with all other examples of the 
tendency, is probably unknown to the eritie who has, with sueh 
joy, discovered Mr, Cummings’s Portuguese island; nor would its 


le to he merits of certain contemporary writers by the fact 
Gopher Prairie and Spoon River leave us very cold. The: 


s 

“ited New York critics and the open-hearted president of the 
rsity of Michigan. In other words, we may be ‘out of it’ 
ether. It will behoove us to reorient ourselves—that is to 
of course, to occident ourselves. We shall have to get rid 
ur prepossessions at the same time that we scrap our Haw- 
rnes, our Lowells, our Jewetts and Wilkinses and Browns, and 
ume that ignorance of the past which the younger eritics do 
ot néed to assume because it is inherent in them.” 


he critic has shown one more opening in his armor that The 
"Transcript does not hesitate to enter with a shaft: 


“Perhaps; but nevertheless we must hesitate to adopt, in this 
enunciation of the past and this cordial adoption of the present, 
opinion of the critic whose discovery of the Portuguese 
anders we have just now noted, and who is Mr. Laurence 
tallings of the New York World. After celebrating Mr. 
ummings’s ‘Island Chronicle,’ Mr. Stallings takes up the 
atter of the production of the Great American Novel and says 
h regard to it: ‘Assuredly it must be built about the adven- 
es of a traveling salesman who has the continent for his 
itory, a man speaking many tongues and endowed with 
ssean powers of amorous dalliance. If we are to have this 
ulous novel, we had all best set to work writing each his 
dividual chapter.’ Heaven preserve us from a Great American 
Novel built upon this foundation!” pie 


fe 


o _A MODERNIST COLLECTOR 

ARTISTS WHO LAMENT IN COLLECTORS what 
‘they regard as an insensate worship of the past will now 
y lament the passing of one who was all for tho present. 
It is notable that the death of John Quinn followed so soon upon 
th at of Mrs. “‘Jack”’ Gardner, for the two held positions among 
the highest in the world of art, but in widely different fields. 


4 
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lai ‘gely the works of those whose reputations were yet to be made 
or just- in the process of making, so that the New York Sun 
speaks of him as “‘probably the most courageous patron of the 
arts of his time.’’ “‘He bought the pictures, sculptures, and 
manuscripts of men whose names, when he made the venture, 
were known to but few, but.whose eminence is now undisputed. 
What was caviare to the general was sure to please John Quinn, 
provided it had in it the substance of genius.’’ Last year 
Quinn parted with his literary property, owing to his lack of 
proper space to house this large library. So far no information 
is given out regarding the disposition of his pictures and sculp- 
ture; but the hope is exprest that they will not be dispersed since 
‘no similar collection probably exists anywhere.” The Sun 
continues its estimate of the man and the collector: 


“He did not buy manuscripts or works of art in order to make 
‘a profit on them, but because he loved good work and wanted to 
help those who created it. Yet it is on record that the recent 
sale of the manuscripts and first editions he owned brought in 
more than $250,000, a sum which was far more than Mr. Quinn 
paid for them. Had one the good taste and sound judgment of 
Mr. Quinn there would be no readier way to accumulate a for- 
tune than by investing in the outward symbols of art and 
literature. 

“No doubt John Quinn’s pictures, if they are sold, will bring 
‘as revelatory a sum as his books brought. The huge amounts 
paid for his Conrad manuscripts showed how the fame of the 
great Polish writer who made the English language his own has 
‘grown. If money talks in the evaluation of literary worth that 
‘fame was made by the Quinn sale very secure. What would 
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e power in her that is perfectly apparent to the free-_ 


’ Quinn died.’* 


Quinn was a modern of the moderns. His accumulations were 
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treasures in his unassuming home. He was always ready to 
lend them to exhibitions where he believed they would be viewel : 
intelligently. No better service could be rendered to modern — 
art than to keep them together. F aes ite 
“Apart from his distinction as an art collector was Quinn’s 

recognized ability as a lawyer. He served some notable clients 
notably, and he gave his services frequently in causes that 
had elements of public ares reich, ce 
spirit appealing to him. 
Before and aiter America 
entered the war his work 
for the Allies won him 
official recognition in 
France. He was a de-- 
pendable friend of Irish 
freedom, and a wise and | 
moderate counselor of its — 
advoeates. Altogether — 
a man who had added °*. 
to the distinetion of his 
city and who had en- 
riched itscultural spheres 
passed away when John 
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Quinn’s possessions in 
modern French art are de- 
seribed by the New York 
Telegram and Evening 
Mail as the field wherein 
his collection will bear 
comparison with Mrs. 
Gardner’s old masters: 


““Tror example, among 
the latest additions to it 
were ‘The Circus,’ gen- 
erally regarded as the 
greatest work of Seurat, 
and Henri Rousseau’s 
‘Woman and the Lion,’ 
which Mr. Quinn ob- : 
tained at the very mo- 
ment when an effort was being made by a committee of enthu- 
siasts to buy it by public subscription for one of the French 
national museums, and so keep it in Wurope. 

“So far as the ‘historic artists’ were concerned, Mr. Quinn 
was a Modernist. 

‘He bought only those whose influence had continued to be vital 
as he regarded it. Hence his rooms contained among many others 
a small but superb Ingres and one of the most notable Grecos, the 
choicest of the three pictures in which that artist took for his 
subject Christ driving. the money-changers out of the Temple. 

“He skipt the Impressionists for the most part, but was an 
admirer_of Puvis de Chavannes, and lent to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the ‘Decapitation of John the Baptist,’ which 
is much more important than the other canvas on the same 
subject by Chavannes which is now in London. 

‘“As the collection grew—finally driving out the book collec- 
tion which was the event of the year when sold at the Anderson 
Galleries-——it became more and more clear that anybody who 
desired a thorough knowledge of Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, , 
Picasso, Matisse, Derain, and the sculptor Brancusi had to come 
to New York to get it. 

“With regard to art and books, Mr. Quinn was a great believer 
in the contemporary. So he often bought when writers and 
artists were neglected, and had the satisfaction of seeing his 
courage, judgment and intuition justified by the event. 

‘While he believed that even a collector had a right to some 
privacy he was generous in his loans to the exhibitions which 
made his things known to the public. 

“He never broadeast his frichdship, but he was never so busy 
with the law or with art that he could not give his time and his 
interest to the service of an intimate, or even to those who were 
inclined to abuse his willingness.” 


THE ART OF TO-DAY 


Found favor in the eyes of John Quinn, - 
who died leaving the most notable 
collection yet assembled. 
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AN ANY FAITH NOT BASED on the Christian Bible 
contain anything good? Once upon a time the question 
would have been answered with a sharp and emphatie¢ 

negative. Non-Christian religions were supposed to be more or 
less works of the devil, and any fragments of good they might 
possess were either bait cunningly devised by Satan to mislead 
the faithful or imitations or borrowings from the revelation 
supposed to have been completed when the last word in the 
Bible was written. In recent years, however, says Dr. Daniel 
Ichnson Fleming in Asia, there 
has developed a new and wide- 
spread appreciation of the 
values in ethnic faiths. ‘More 
and more,” he tells vs, “we 
are willing to believe that God 
has not left Himself without 
witnesses among any people; 
that there has been a Light 
lighting every man coming in- 
to the world; and that this 
Light has shone in darkness.” 
Such an attitude enables us 
to see that there are truths in 
religions other than the Chris- 
tian that should be conserved, 
and that may even, now and 
then, be adapted to our own 
exigencies. And it has gradu- 
ally dawned on Christians, we 
are told, that a continuance of 
the old approach of Christianity 
to non-Christian peoples would 
mean a failure to modern mis- 
sions. For instance, writes Dr. 
Fleming, who is professor of 
missions at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, no 
thoughtful student of Chris- 
tian history is disposed to 
minimize the great service 
rendered by Confucianism in 
the moral discipline of the 
Chinese people. And 
than one missionary carries 
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the Analects of Confucius with 
him on his itinerary and finds in this ancient Jaw many a fruit- 
ful text for a Christian sermon.” So Dr. Fleming bespeaks a 
broadening of this attitude, that we may evangelize faiths as 
well as individuals, sloughing off what is impure and retaining 
what is good. 

But in the readjustment necessary to a more sympathetic 
point of view, it will be necessary, says Dr. Fleming, for us to 
eradicate from our vocabulary certain military expressions, such, 
for instance, as ‘warfare against Islam,” “conquest for Christ,” 
*“‘vietory for Christianity,’’ and ‘‘evangelistic campaign.’ Sueh 
phrases are offensive to those of other faiths, who may be quite as 
moral and high-minded as we, and the expressions do not embody 


the spirit of Him who bids the missionaries go forth. “How 
much more richly beautiful is His vocabulary—seed, 


light, 
’ has 
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leaven, life!’”’ Some words, too, must go. Heathen 
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-RELIGION-AND-SO 


COOD POINTS IN “HEATHEN” RELIGIONS 


- degenerated from its old meaning. It once designated those w. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL COMPROMISE 


A Christian church built in the Mohammedan Indian style, show- 
ing one way in which Christianity may adapt itself to the Orient. 
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do not acknowledge the God of the Bible, and applied technica li 
to those’ who are not Jews, Christians, or Mohammedans. Ne 
the word means “‘any irreligious, rude, barbarous or unt. inki i 
person or class.” Japanese Buddhists, Dr. Fleming tells us, whe 
sending in their contribution to the Near East Relief, said, “ wT 


send herewith to adopt one thousand orphans—but don’t call w 


‘heathen’ any more.” On the other hand, the missionary shoul 

have certain convictions more precious to him than life. Yet 
with his conviction should g? 
readiness to see and to 
truth wherever found. H 
should not feel it disloyal t 

Christ to carry broad-minded 
ness over into the sphere et 
religion, for “there is nothin 
incompatible between the moss 
ardent allegiance to one’s ow 

faith and the cultivation o@ 
that confidence in others ane 
respect for them which shoule 
characterize each member oF 
a group met to share the moss 
serious problems and deepess 
convictions of their lives.” 
Such an interchange as ii 
suggested, says Dr. Fleming, i 
actually being tried in a Chriss 
tian Buddhist monastery neg 

Nanking, in China, and hers 
is the story: 


accep 
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““A Norwegian missionary 
with the support and approva® 
of many of the recognizee 
leaders of the Christian moves 
ment in China, has begun the 
experiment. The buildings ar 
very simple and as much liké 
those of a Buddhist monastery 
as possible. Those who com 
in search of religious truth fine 
a lotus pond, a temple bell 
a guest-room, Buddhist anc 
Christian symbols, and ineens 
burning on an altar behinc 
which is the picture of Chris 
in Gethsemane. The object ii 
to discover and to use as much in Buddhism as is not out o 
harmony with the Christian spirit and to provide a place where: 
amid familiar surroundings, Buddhists may learn of Christ. A. 
worship the song may be a Christian hymn, a Jewish psalm, 03 
a passage from a, Buddhist psalter.” 


Changes are undoubtedly taking place in non-Christian re: 
ligions, says Dr. Fleming, and he tells us that a recent observe: 
in Japan reports that one of the most significant things he say 
there was the markedly increased activity of the Buddhis: 
Church and its adoption wholesale of many Christian methods 
such as preaching, parish work, Sunday-schools, day-schools 
education for the priesthood, organizations both central anc 
subsidiary, multiplication of magazines and free distribution o: 
literature. So, says Dr. Fleming: . 


“The transformation in ethnic faiths, which is coming abou 
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mn part through contact with Christianity, raises the question 
whether systems should not be evangelized as well as individuals. 
To attempt to Christianize Buddhism would be but to color it so 
that it would merely look like Christianity,’ some would say. 
Dthers, tho in no way relaxing their desire to share their best 
With individuals, would rejoice at any opportunity to help a non- 
Jhristian religion, as such, to appropriate deeper meanings and 
sreater values. Such a chance often comes through those who 
are sympathetic toward Christianity but do not feel called upon 
9 change their allegiance to their own religious group. p 
‘There is, for instance, Mr. K. Natarajan, the influential 
editor of The Indian Social Reformer. Tho not a professing 
Christian, he was asked to speak at the Central Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Southern Asia, in December, 
923. He had to refuse because of illness, but in a written message 
aid among other things: ‘That the influence of Christ Jesus 
hould permeate Indian thought and activities is my earnest 
‘ish and that of a considerable number of my countrymen, in- 
eluding some of the foremost leaders. We are grateful for the 
ilanthropic and humanitarian work of Christian missionaries, 
hich has inspired similar movements among us. We appreciate 
eir self-sacrifice and devotion and their tireless industry, often 
eonditions of overpowering difficulty.’ 
_ *In place of Mr. Natarajan the Conference secured as a 
ie P. K. Sen, Esq., a lawyer of Patan, a member of the 
‘Brahmo Samaj, who spoke on ‘India’s Response to Christ.’ 
Seattered through his address were declarations such as these: 
*I put away everything and fled to Christ’; ‘I prayed and 
‘sought .. . then light came’; ‘I do believe in Jesus—lI believe 
he is essential to salvation, but I do not worship Him’; ‘Slowly 
‘Christ will enter into the hearts of all men in India’; ‘The day 
has come when Christ has to be accepted.’ These sentences will 
‘indicate the response of this gentle and cultured son of India to 
‘the Lord Jesus, and yet he is not tabulated among the Christians 
“in India.” 


Such examples could be given from countries other than India, 
‘says Dr. Fleming. There are those who, tho non-professing, are 
Christian in every other sense, and the writer concludes: 


’ 


_ “With regard to the development of Christ-like attitudes and 
“purposes in adherents to non-Christian faiths, and to the evan- 
‘gelizing of religious systems through a progressive sloughing off 
of the impure and the superstitious, two views may be taken. 
Some will urge concentrating on winning converts to Jesus Christ, 
because we shall fail in individual cases, and these partially 
evangelized searchers after truth will affect their own religions. 
From this angle, a change for the better in a non-Christian 
religion is merely a by-product of work for individuals. Others, 
while as deeply anxious that individual human beings shall give 
their allegiance to Christ, will rejoice that faiths also may be 
eyangelized. And the holders of both views should not forget 
that it is only Christianity at its best—a Christianity that has 
freed itself from invalid accretions, conflicting dogmas and a 
mind that wars against science—that can compete with the best 
in reformed and purified ethnic faiths.” 


The Literary Digest for August 16, 1924 aes 


AS CHRIST WOULD HAVE TAUGHT THEM 


Here are Hindu children learning under a Hindu teacher in an elementary Christian school But, we are advised, let us eradicate from our 
vocabulary military expressions, so offensive to non-Christian religions, and describe this as a seed-planting, not as a “conquest for Christ.” 


YOUNG GERMANY’S FIGHT FOR VIRTUE 


HE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT, about which 
there are misgivings in this country because of the 

: apparent breaking away of youth from leadership of 
adults, is a revolution against vice, not a rebellion against moral 
discipline, says Fraulein Hulda Zarnack, national head of the 
Y. W. GC. A. in Germany, who recently arrived in New York to 
attend a Y. W. C. A. convention. However, Americans ap- 
parently find it difficult to understand the Movement, she 
says in an interview published) in the New York Times, for 
she finds the impression here to be a somewhat confused one of 
Communism and free-love interwoven with revolt from all 
authority. — It is true, she tells us, that the movement has many 
divisions, but all, she asserts, are idealistic. ‘‘ Turning aside 
from religion in the old orthodox terms,” she says, ‘‘its members 
earnestly seek to follow their conscience in all matters of life and 
conduct. = ‘God is not to be found in churches,’ they declare. 
‘We must go out into the silences of the woods and the open 
places to find him.’’’ Both men and women, we are told, fre- 
quently confess that they can not find God alone, and they go 
into the Christian movements, such as the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. CG. A. Out of the Youth Movement is said to have come 
much of the best leadership. According to Fraulein Zarnack, 
it “has not only completely changed older and more mature 
organizations, but has inspired all of us in student work and other 
organizations with new energy and power.” 

It was in the revolt against the drinking and vices of students, 
as well as in a protest against the luxurious living of certain rich 
Germans before the war, says Fraulein Zarnack, that the Youth 
movement had its origin. The young people deplored display 
and rich living and sought to popularize the simple life for all of 
Germany’s youth. Disapproval among the students of the 
drinking and disorder that attended a student festival in Leipsie 
led them to resolve to show Germany a festival that was different. 
More than 1,000 students, we are told, met on a mountain for 
folk singing and dancing with simple ceremonies that were not 
Resolutions ‘‘not to be led 


‘ 


marred by rowdyism or disorder. 
by adults,’”’ to follow conscience, to be free from all traditions, 
and to lead a clean and simple life, were drawn up and the move- 
ment launched. Altho, we are told, three-fourths of the men 
students were killed during the war, the movement persisted. 

While it is the victim of many who seek the opportunity 
to live a loose life, says Fraulein Zarnack, many others who 
join it and advocate wedlock without marriage are lofty 


idealists. They believe, says the German Y. W. C. A. worker, 
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that too many unmoral marriages where no love exists 
made moral by the Church. ‘‘How,” they ask, pe al 
relationship solemnly entered by parties with high ideals con- 


cerning their obligations to their children and to society be made Sunday-school lessons on race 
moral by a mere ceremony? Why mar it by rites that society 

allows to solemnize loveless alliances made for money OF POSl- — 
tion?” They declare, we ate told, that their action is for the 


good of society, not for its destruction. 


An active part in stamping out obscene movies and literature 


in Germany, reports Fraulein Zarnack, has been taken by the 
Youth Movement, and the Government has recognized the 
young people by appointing them on State Censorship Com- 
mittees. So, we are told, “hundreds of thousands of objection- 
able books and literature were voluntarily collected from book- 
shops and schools and burned in huge bonfires all over Germany. 
While the flames leaped high, the students sang. Jn other cities 
movies were stopt and the public asked by students stationed 
at the door not to enter bookshops selling questionable literature.” 


“s 


FOR THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD 


HE WORLD SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 

developed into a league of nations to promote the 

spiritual welfare of the child at its recent convention 
in Glasgow, and, so far as press notices say to the contrary, there 
was agreement upon material needs and methods, whether the 
child in mind was a native of Abyssinia or of Kansas. In a con- 
vention of such size and complexity as was this, whose members 
were drawn from hither and yon, even from 13,000 miles away, 
much was done and said that could not be set down in detail 
except in voluminous reports. But some things emerge which 
are regarded as fundamental and which may be told in a few 
sentences. This duty is performed by The Universalist Leader. 
The old system of mass instruction used the world around has 
gone by the board, we are told, to give place to individual in- 
struction and recognition of particular needs. The proportion 
of workers to pupils is increasing. Where it was one in twenty 
or thirty, it is now one in five or six. Training of leaders and 
picking out of future teachers, missionaries, preachers, social 
workers is a new phase of the work. More than one hour a week, 
it is agreed, must be given over to religious instruction, and daily 
vacation Bible schools must be able to reach into congested city 
areas, remote country districts and into the masses of foreign- 
speaking inhabitants. It is agreed further, as the subject matter 
is boiled down by The Universalist Leader: 


“That Boy Scouts, Girl Guides and similar organizations are 
of enormous value in holding on to boys and girls at the age when 
they drift away and drop out. 

“That the teacher who is to sueceed must give more than the 
hour on Sunday to a class, and that the one who is with the pupil 
in week-day activities, social, educational or recreational, ought 
to be the one to teach them on Sundays. 

“That in an inereasing number of countries time is being found 
for one or more periods of week-day religious instruction. 

“That the Bible is the basis of instruction, but that extra Bible 
material is being brought in for special grades and special needs. 

“That uniform lessons in the sense of providing the same 

sible passages for all grades have had their day, and uniform les- 
sons in the sense of providing the same courses to the 
world together are coming in. 

“That Christian, Buddhist and other religious leaders recog- 
nize that religious education is a task of first importance, that 
hours of worship, buildings, and other machinery must be changed 
to put this first thing first, that in even conservative groups 
teaching the children has been placed on the level of preaching 
the word. 

“That parents of every race, black, brown, red, yellow, white, 
seem equally anxious to get the best available for their children 
however indifferent they may be as to what they get for themselves. 

“That tho racial differences are striking, the psychology of 
the adolescent is the same everywhere. ¥ 

“That the World’s Sunday School Association isa g 


whole 
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cuaty” organiaation 
glo empire or race, but of the an ee al 
_ “That it is coterie ey » be a Leagus i 
thas decided to work for international peace by ae 
hatred and prejudice.” 
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WHERE EVERY DOLLAR COUNTS — 
I. AN EVIL GENIUS attended the first six months ot) 


current year, which were marked by more disasters thi 

have occurred during any similar period in the annals of ti 
organization, he met an able and willing opponent in the \ 
Cross. Wherever there was fire, flood, famine or pestilence, he 
was the Red Cross, carrying help to the victims. The de : 
toll has not been compiled, but it is said to be very args 
In thirty-five localities, according to statistics compiled i 
national headquarters of the Red Cross, there were floods, i 
nadoes, explosions, fires and epidemics, while abroad there wes 
several earthquakes, all of which called for $200,000 from 1 
National Red Cross treasury. Additional funds were ¢ 
tributed by local chapters and individuals, the aggregate f: 
these sources exceeding the amount sent out from the he 
quarters. According to reports appearing in the press, 


“The Red Cross is still carrying out an extensive work of rel: ie 
and reconstruction among the victims of the Lorain tornado a 
June 28. Nearly $500,000 has been raised and more money is & 
sight for the reestablishment of the stricken Ohio territory an 
its people. Forty trained Red Cross workers are covering t 
entire tornado area and attending to every emergency need of th 
inhabitants. : 

“The disaster in Ohio caused the most wide-spread destructio) 
of any listed by the Red Cross this year, altho other calamitie 
of the half year have recorded greater death-lists. Relief ac 
tivities of the Red Cross were almost wholly confined to th 
United States, ex¢ept for aid to sufferers from earthquakes Hi 
Ecuador, Costa Rica and Colombia, and relief of famine sufferer 
in Albania.”’ ; 
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People hear of disasters, but not always of measures taken fo 
the relief of their victims. Here, we read, is a list of calamities i 
which the Red Cross announcesit interfered on behalf of humanity 


“Tornadoes—Chatham County, N. C.; Martin County, N. CG. 
Harris County, Ga.; Meriwether County, Ga.; Tunica, Miss. 
Eastern Oklahoma, and Lorain, Ohio; Shawnee, Okla.; Mississ 
sippi; Marion County, Ala.; Cascade County, Mont. 

- “Cloudburst—Carter County, Tenn. 

‘“*Windstorms—Dickinson, N. D., and sections of Soutk 
Dakota; also in Minnesota. 

*“‘Floods—Crosby, Minn. (mine); Cumberland, Md.; Be 
Fouche, S. D.; Bitter Creek, Wyo.; Harpers Ferry, W. Va. | 

“Explosions—Pekin, Ill. (starch works); Johnson City, Ih, 
Welch, W. Va. (mine); Benwood, W. Va. (mine). 

**Fires—Lyndonville, Vt.; Montpelier, Vt.; Kalana, Wash. 

*“The Red Cross also extended assistance in funds and trained 
workers in a serious typhoid epidemie in Lincoln Memorial 
University, Tennessee, and during the Arizona quarantine against 
the foot and mouth disease. The North Carolina and QOhic 
tornadoes called out the new mobile disaster relief unit recently 
organized by the American Red Cross, which responded at once 
with trained disaster relief administrators and workers and 
applied relief immediately where calls were most urgent. 

“Another noteworthy phase of this year’s disaster record is the 
fact that localities not commonly subject to nature’s wrath have 


been visited by calamity. Most of the disasters occurred east of 
the Mississippi.’’ 


No matter how numerous or how far-flung are the demands, 


observes the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, the Red Cross responds; 


it meets the emergency. And “its service is the greater, too, 
because its personnel knows what to do and how to go about it 
with the least expenditure of time and money.’ Indeed: 


“The community which needs the aid of the Red Cross gets 
100 cents of value for every dollar expended. Giying relief is the 
business of the Red Cross and it never fails to do what is neces- 
sary and the situation requires. None other is so well able to 


appreciate its incalculable value as those to whom in disaster it 
has administered.” 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 
/ 


HIS would scarcely fit Browning’s 
J title of “Any Wife to Any Husband,” 
and there is difficulty in visioning a 
wood-cutter’s”’; but we take the word for 
it “i Mr. Benét and Scribner’s, where we 
fin ats 


THE WOODCUTTER’S WIFE 


By Wiiu1amM Rose BENET 


mes she'll sit quiet by the hearth, and times 
She'll ripple with a fit of twinkling rhymes 
And rise and pirouette and flirt her hand, 
Strut jackdaw-like, or stamp a curt command 
Or, from behind my chair, suddenly blind me; 


Then, when I turn, be vanished from behind me. 


‘Times she'll be docile as the gentlest thing 
hat ever blinked in fur or folded wing, 


_ And then like lightning in the dead of night 


Fill with wild, crackling, intermittent light 


_ My mind and soul and senses—and next be 


Aloof, askance as a dryad in a tree. 


Then she'll be gone for days; when next I turn, 

There, coaxing yellow butter from the churn, 

Rubbing to silver every pan of tin 

Or conjuring color from the rooms within 

Through innocent flowers, she'll hum about the 
house 


Bright-eyed and secret as a velvet mouse. 


"Tis not your will They do, no, nor the Will 
That hushes Anselm’s chapel overhill. 

Something that drifts in clouds, that sings in rain, 
That laughs in sunlight. shudders in the pain 


_ Of desolate seas, or broods in basking earth 


; 


 - 
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Governs Their melancholy and Their mirth. 


Elusive still! Elusive as my reason 
For trudging woodward in or out of season 


To swing the ringing axe, as year by year 


The inexplicable end draws slowly near, 
And, in between, to think and think about it, 


Life’s puzzling dream, deride, believe—and doubt 


it. 


But if I leave her seriously alone 

She comes quite near, pre-empts some woodland 
stone, 

Spreads out her kirtle like a shimmering dress 

And fills my mind’s remorseful emptiness 

With marvelous jewels made of words and wit 

Till all my being sings because of it. 


Sings of the way her bronze hair waves about 
And how her amber-lighted eyes peer out; 
Sings of her sudden laughter floating wild, 
Of all her antics of a fairy child, 

Of her uplifted head and swift, demure 
Silence and awe, than purity more pure. 


So I must scratch my head and drop my axe, 
While in her hands my will is twisted wax, 
So, when she goes, deaf, dumb, and blind I sit 
Watching her empty armchair opposite, 
Witched by evasive brightness in the brain 
That grows full glory, when she comes again. 


The Quill (Greenwich Village) often 
draws good verse into its net; here is one 
that from its pages takes on an ironic 
meaning: 


MOUNTAIN-BORN 


By Mary CAaroLtyn Davies 


The screams of cities still are in my ears; 
But here, in crag, and peak, and cliff, and hill, 
The mountains are contemptuously still, 

Each its own battlement of silence rears. 


They hold no speech excepting with their peers, 
And I, whom once they spoke to as their friend, 
Hear only silence that will not end. 

rae, silence speaks, and this my shamed soul 

ears: 


“You sold your birthright for a little lie, 

For many faces and a broken sky, 

For man-made mountains. Here were we, your 
own, 

What need you look for mountains wrought of 
stone? 

That no young cedar, no black ferns can show, 

Or snow-shoe rabbits, blue on yellow snow?”’ 


REAL emotion is almost monosyllabic, 
as this in the New, Statesman (London) 
teaches us: 


THE ANCRE AT HAMEL 


By Epmunp BLUNDEN 


Where tongues were loud and hearts were fisht 
I heard the Ancre flow; 
Waking oft at the mid of night 
I heard the Ancre flow. 
I heard it crying, that sad rill, 
Below the painful ridge, 
Past the burnt unraftered mill 
And the relic of a bridge. 


And could this sighing water seem 
To call me far away, 

And its pale'word dismiss as dream 
The voices of to-day? 

The voices in the bright room ‘chilled 
And that mourned on alone, 

The silence of the midnight filled 
With that brook’s troubling tone. 


The struggling Ancre had no part 
In these new hours of mine, 
And yet its stream ran through my heart, 
I heard it grieve and pine, 
As if its rainy tortured blood 
Had swirled into my own 
When by its battered bank I stood 
And shared its wounded moan. 


The Wanderer comes from San Francisco, 
but this product of an imagist method 
perhaps hails from Louisiana. Yet there’s 
a hint of old New England—Whittier and 
the Third Reader: 


JULY 


By Jay G. SigmMuND 


The great blue heron, 
in slaty robes, 
is moping today 
on his long black stilts: 
the heat-tongues wag 
across the wastes of corn 
and the pad of the lotus 
curls and wilts. 


In the bayou’s cove 
lurks the shy blue-gill 
and the craw-fish hides 
in his blue-clay cell— 
the cicadad drones 
from the birch tree’s twig 
as the brazen chat 
strikes his cracked brass bell. 


See the farm-boy plod 
down the onion row 
like a great gray clod 
on a new-plowed hill! 
And when chore-time comes 
how slow his heavy feet 
find their weary way 
to the barn-door sill. 


Then the black dream-witch 
throws a sooty veil 
across the breast of day 
and the sun goes dark: 
come the shy mist-maids 
pouring drafts of dew 
on each clover leaf 
for the meadow-lark! 


ANEw magazine, Music (New York), has 
appeared in a preliminary midsummer 
number, and prints this single bit of verse 
that admirably fits the newcomer’s title: 


THE SPENDTHRIFT 


By Louisz Dutrtron 


Poor I was and rich I am. 
I can buy and pay. 

I have sold a song and bought 
A castle in Cathay; 

- I have sold a smile and bought 

A ribbon and a ring; 

But I did not sell the song 
You have not heard me sing. 


Poor I was and rich I am, 
And poor again I'll die, 

Pockets bare of smiles and songs, 
For my roof the sky. 

For I will sell my heart and soul, 
But not for gold or fee 

The song you never heard me sing— 

The song you taught to me. 


Tux torrid drought of August puts us in 
the mood for this which The New Republic 
furnishes as if on order: : 


THE HOUND 


By Basetrre DevutscH 


Some are sick for Spring and warm winds blowing 
Over close-sheathed buds and a patch of old snow, 
With the early arc-lamps delicately bowing 
Across thin sunshine that hesitates to go. 


But it’s not for any April promises I sicken, 

Tho their stammering sweetness be a plucked 
string; 

My mind is bent toward Autumn, I am shaken 

More by her denials than by all the hopes of 
Spring. 


The curt cold days, the blue and windy weather, 

The smoke of burning brushwood keener than a 
frost, 

An orchard full of odors night is wise to gather, 

The fur-collared stubble where the flower is lost. 


A clear green sunset and a pale moon showing, 

A sense of dawning ends, like the light in the sky. 

Autumn is a hound that shrills, my heart is for her 
gnawing, 

The quarry goes to Autumn, let Spring die. 


A uitTLe exercise in universality with 
/a thumping title! In The Nation and 
the Athenzun (London). 


EMPEDOCLES 


By FRANCES CORNFORD 


I heard a thrush sing in the flowering may, 
All in the morning cool, 

Whilst Joan and Jack ran to the river to play 
And found a silvery salmon in a pool. 


| Now all these five fair things, I wished them joy— 
Kindred and close to me: 

| “for I have been ere now, a girl and a boy, 

A bush, a bird, and a dumb fish in the sea.” 


PERSONAL 


“ 


CLUE TWENTY CENTURIES OLD, or maybe older, 
sent three archeologists into the backwoods districts of 
Missouri; and Missouri lived up to its reputation by 

showing them some characteristic remains, including partially 
mummified bodies, of the oldest civilization so far discovered 
on this continent. The various objects are now in display in the 
Museum of the American Indian, in New York City; and altho 
ancient Egypt may still claim history’s most imposing mummies, 
with added attractions in the way of remarkable works of art, 
nevertheless our own ‘Ozark Bluff dwellers,’”’ as they have been 


semi-officially named, have managed to stir up a very respectable , 


interest in the scientific circles of the world. These primitive 
Americans prae- 
tised their arts and 
buried their dead in 
the rock shelters of 
the Ozarks at least 


fifteen centuries, 
geologists estimate, 
before Columbus 


discovered America. 
Estimates run back 
some 1,500 years 
earlier, which would 
make these ancient 
American citizens 
contemporary with 
Tut -ankh - Amen. 
One of the most in- 
teresting discoveries 
was the partially 
mummified body of 
what had once evi- 
dently been a great 
warrior, wrapt in a 
rabbit-skin robe, 
and buried with his 
bow and quiver of 
arrows. ‘Clad in 
buckskin, with the 
beads still in place, 
after twenty 
turies,’’ writes Burt 
M. McConnell, who 
has disecust the discovery in several recent magazine articles, 


cen- 


“‘this warrior was an awe-inspiring sight, with parchment-like skin 
tightly drawn over his bones. The grave was lined with wild 
grass and cane, still well preserved, and a whole deerskin, tanned 
to the softness of chamois, lay close at hand so that he would not 
lack clothing in the spirit land. His moccasins and leggings were 
still intact.”’” The embalming of the bodies, as well as of numer- 
ous ordinarily perishable objects, such as ax-handles, grass 
baskets, even fish-nets, is accounted for by the powder-like 
The 


scientists sent down by the Museum of the American Indian, 


dryness of the shelters where the discoveries were made, 


Heye Foundation, were forced to wear masks while excavating, 
due to the peculiarly dry and powdery nature of the soil. The 
three of them, M. R. Harrington, D. A. Cadzow and C. O. Turby- 
fill, made the first expedition in the summer of 1921, another a 
year later, and their finds are now on display, classified among 
the chief treasures of New York’s Indian Museum. The archeolo- 
gists had their troubles, comparable to the difficulties that attend 
Egyptian excavation, but with an American flavor reminiscent 


ON THE TRAIL OF AN AMERICAN TUT-ANKH-AMEN 


FORMER RESIDENCE OF SOME PREHISTORIC 100% 


The crumbling limestone shelter, with the unusual dryness of the soil beneath, has preserved 
relics, including partially mummified bodies, of a civilization that may date back to the time 
of the Egyptians who built the tombs of the Valley of Kings. 


—————— 
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of Mark Twain, a son of the same Missouri country. Don Cad-— 
zow, one of the investigators, writing in The Open Road, tells the 


story of their first trip, to this effect: 


Harrington, Turbyfill and I had expected to find razorback | 
‘“thawgs,’” moonshiners, chiggers and ticks in the Ozark Moun- | 
tains, so we weren't disappointed when we unloaded our outfit 
and canoe from the wheezy flivver truck at a point on the White — 
River, twenty miles from the nearest town. _What we hadn't 
expected to find was a fine bed of cultivated strawberries within 
a hundred yards of our camp. We didn’t know at the time that 
the strawberries had been planted by a notorious bandit, else 
our enjoyment of his luscious fruit might not have been so keen. 
So we camped for the night on said bandit’s country estate, and 
while “Harrington 
stood off the rapidly 
increasing horde of 
razorbacks, Turby- 
fill and I picked and 
stemmed strawher- 
ries for supper. 

We had been sent 
down to the White 
River country to 


run down a clue. 
No, we were not 


““revyenooers,”  al- 
tho some moon- 
shiners mistook us 
one day for govern- 
ment agents, and 
sent a few .30-.30’s 
hissing and spitting 
in a ring about our 
canoe, merely as a 
warning to leave 
that part of the 
country. These 
splashed about us 
too close for com- 
fort, so the third 
member of our 
party, who hailed 
from the Blue Ridge 
mountains of North 


Carolina and was 
therefore familiar 


AMERICANS with the twists and 
turns of the moon- 
shiner’s brain, ad- 
vised Harrington 
and me to negotiate 
with the senders of 
the warning through the acknowledged leader of the profession 
in that section, merely to convince the rest of them that we were 
not revenue officers. This proved to be good advice, we 
stamped ourselves.O. K. by simply adding the leader of the moon- 
shiners to our entourage. He came only in an advisory capacity, 
of course, to give us the benefit of his knowledge of loeal eondi- 
tions. 

The clue that Harrington and I had been sent thirteen hundred 
miles to unravel was perhaps two thousand years old, and getting 
older every minute. And while a detective might say that a clue 
twenty centuries old can not possibly be solved, we were quite 
optimistic about this one. The magnet that had drawn us to 
this country of chiggers and razorbacks was nothing more nor 
less than a stone ax. Not the ordinary Indian tomahawk, without 
the handle, but an ax of a prehistorie people hitherto unknown, 
with the handle attached—a handle still intact and perfeetly 
preserved that a bluff-dweller had carved perhaps fifteen 
centuries before Columbus discovered America. 

Heretofore, we knew, no perishable part of a prehistoric relic 
of this kind had ever been found in the United States. The 
clothing, baskets, bows, arrow and spear shafts, and other 
perishable objects of even the Indians of the region had long ago 
become disintegrated. When the Museum heard about this 
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The reduction in wear will cut down ex- _* 
penses for repairs. With fewer repairs 
needed, you avoid the chance of costly 
shutdowns. To these savings can be added 


Most plant executives are quite willing to 
admit that they get better results from Cor- 
rect Lubrication than by buying “just oil.”’ 
But curiously enough they are held back 


by an idea that it costs more—considera- a slower rate of depreciation on your ma- : 
bly more. Let us ask ourselves then:— chinery which probably represents a large . 
; ; Sas capital investment. ‘a 
Do high-grade oils cost more : oy 
than ordinary oils? - How can you as an executive a 
By the gallon, yes—a little more. By the bring about these economies d 
q - : year or per unit of production, no—they 4 your plant? r 
cost less. It is unfair and misleading to First, learn from the world’s leading lubri- 
; judge lubricating costs except by a com-- cation specialists how your lubrication can 
parison over a period of time. One of the be put upon a scientific and economical ‘ 


e., most accurate measures is the lubricating basis. This can be accomplished by ar- 
4 cost per unit of production. ranging for a Lubrication Audit of your 
4 entire plant as explained below. Then take 
Why do high-grade (correct) oils steps to see that the recommendations 
cost less on that basis? made in the Audit are faithfully carried 
First of all because good oil wears better—  Cut7even though the initial purchasing 
less is used. In most cases, the rate of feed price of the oils Day, FEE trifle higher than 
4 can be reduced when our high-grade oilsare YOU have been paying. 
installed. Also:—there is far less loss of You want low cost—not low price. 
power through metallic friction—and A letter addressed to our nearest branch 
smooth, continuous operation is assured. office will put you in touch with an experi- 
You can quickly see the effect this has on enced representative who will be glad to 
lubricating costs per unit of production. | discuss this further. 
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Are there any other savings? 
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a Yes. Themostimportant savings arein what Chicago Des Moines Peoria 
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The Lubrication Audit 


Here is a condensed outline showing how the 2 Your operating conditions. 


Company’s knowledge and experience is 
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brought to bear on individual plant problems: 
INSPECTION: A thoroughly experienced 
Vacuum Oil Company representative cooper- 
ates with your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent in making a careful survey and record of 
your mechanical equipment and operating 
conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: We later specify 
in a written report, the correct oil and correct 
application of the oil for the efficient and 
economical operation of each engine and 
machine. 


This report is based on: 
1 Theinspectionofthe machines in your plant. 


3 Our 58 years of lubricating experience with 
all types of mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating conditions through 
out the world. 


4 Our outstanding experience in manufac- 
turing oils for every lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our recommenda- 
tions in this Audit, you install our oils, period- 
ical calls will be made to see that the desired 
results are continued. 


FOR THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE ad- 
dress our nearest branch office. 


Lubricating Oils 
or 
Plant Lubrication 
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Harrington had made 
the Oklahoma line to 
ax were the real thing, 


complete specimen a few weeks before, 
the trip down to the Ozark country near 
verify the report of the discovery. If this 


it might be possible to make still more amazing discoveries by 
carefully excavating the 
**Roek Shelter” people. 


abodes of these hitherto unknown 
All of which explains why we were so hot 
; on such a ‘‘cold” 
trail. . 
When Harring- 
ton returned to 
the Museum, not 
only with the re- 
port that the 
tomahawk was 
perhapstwothou- 
sand years old, 
but with the ax 
itself, we spent 
several feverish 


MUSSEL-SHELL HOE 


The shell blade is firmly embedded in the 
wooden handle, and the thongs still hold in 
spite of the lapse of centuries. 


planning an eX- 
pedition that was 
tolastallsummer. For the people who made the ax, Harrington 
deduced, were neither cave-dwellers nor cliff-dwellers, as we know 
of them, but ‘were wholly unrelated people who had lived under 
the huge overhanging bluffs of the White River, in the north- 
western corner of Arkansas and the southwestern corner of 
‘Missouri. \ 


So they sent their canoe and outfit by express to Eureka Springs, 
a summer resort, and hauled it out to the site of the first rock 
shelter, a roomy cave under a bluff on the White River. The 
narrator continues: 


It was blistering hot, and we were half a mile above the stream. 
A thunder-shower threatened to deluge our outfit at any moment, 
so we hastened to pitch the tents. Harrington, however, wasn’t 
of much use; he was kept busy throwing rocks at the hordes of 
razorbacks that surrounded us even before the outfit was un- 
loaded. They looked for all the world like wild boars, and were 
in search of a change in their steady diet of acorns. They came 
by dozens, it seemed. 

Just as we were setting up the first tent we caught our first 
glimpse of a prospective neighbor and received our first ealler. 
True, he was not a very neighborly neighbor, and the call was as 
brief as it could possibly be, but it was a call, nevertheless. We 
heard him before he either heard or saw us. His none too melo- 
dious voice came through the scrub-pine, singing, to the best 
of my recollection, something about ‘‘Old Blue” that went some- 

thing like this: 


‘‘When Ol’ Blue 
died he died so 
hard 

That he dug li’l 
holes all over 
the yard.” 


This was all 
we learned about 
“Old Blue,” for 
by that time the 
singer, astraddle 
the bare back 
of an old white 
mule, with his 
bare feet dan- 
gling, came upon 
the camp by 
the wood road, 
and stopt, open- 
mouthed. He was 
not accustomed 
to seeing stran- 
gers in that part 
of the country— 
unless they were 
revenue officers. 

“Howdy!” we 
greeted him. 

. . No reply. 
Howdy!” repeated Turbyfill, who hails from North Carolina 
in his best Blue Ridge accent. Stillno reply. The white mule, 
with his huge ears flapping, and his rider, with bare feet dangling, 
passed on and out of our life—for the time being. =a 


A FISH-NET EXTRAORDINARY 


This frail, well-made article, is as well preserved 
as are many of the fabrics found in Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s tomb, and possibly it is as old. 


Since the razorbacks continued to surround them, ‘‘with long 


- daylight. Then began the task of striking temporary camp 
_ moving down to the ledge under the bluff. Cadzow relates 


- First, we carried 
‘top of the bluff, 


days and nights 


-er; the owner of 


pr a “Boe 7 ; ‘ 

, 7 oot 73 1: ©! = an itis’ “4. 

-} capable of ripping up ar vythine from re ; 
corned willie,” the archeologists took turns standing 


Turbyfill and I did most of the moving, 


while Harri 
stood off the hogs. A 


, 


everything to the 


where we piled 
the entire outfit. 
Turbyfill lowered 
the outfit with 
ropes to the ledge 
forty feet below, 
where another 
neighbor, even 
less friendly but 
more talkative 
than the singer, 


soon made his : 3 
appearance. He was square-set, and his voice was gruff and 


suspicious as he came walking toward me, minus the usual 
squirrel-rifle. 

‘““Whatchu’all doin’ here, stranger?” 

“We're going to dig for prehistoric relics,”’ I replied. 

“There ain’t no historical relies here.” 

“T meant Indian relies,” I explained. 

But the mountaineer was skeptical, and asked numerous other 
questions. Then Turbyfill, hearing voices, came down. And it 
was just as well that he did, for the native was frankly suspicious. 
Apparently the young man on the white mule had done his duty, 
as the Ozark mountaineer sees it. There were strangers “up 
on the bluff,” and it was his job to inform the countryside, Paul 
Revere fashion. 

“Better hev somethin’ to warm yuh up,” suggested The Tar- 
heel, noting a chill in the stranger’s air. 

“Don’t keer if I do,” replied the mountaineer, with a wide grin, 
shifting a ‘‘chaw” to the other side of his capacious cheek. 

As the mountaineer wiped his mouth with the back of a gnarled 
hand, the bushes surrounding us on all sides became alive with 
men, who advanced with smiles on their faces—and rifles in 
their hands. The Tarheel’s Blue Ridge diplomacy had been 
equal to the occasion; we were already on good terms with the 
leading lights of that section. ‘Bill,’ we learned from others 
in the days to come, was the name of the mountaineer who first 
had approached me on the ledge. “Bill” came from one of the 
oldest families in the United States, and one of the greatest cities 
in the South 
is named for 
“Bill’s” ancestors. 
But that didn’t 
“eut much fig- 
ger” with “‘ Bill.” 
More to the 
point, in his esti- 
mation, was the 
acknowledged 
fact that he was 
the crack  re- 
volver and wing 
shot in that part 
of the country; 
the most accurate 
stone-thrower; 
the champion 
horseshoe pitch- 


AN AX WITH A HISTORY 


The stone blade is fixt ina hole burned in the 
wood, a fact said to prove absence of contact 
with either Indians or Eskimos. 


the four best 
“houn’ dawegs” 


in that section— 
and the acknowl- 
edged leader of 
the moonshiners. 
This information 
came to us grad- 
ually and from 
different sources 
within a space of 
three weeks, after they had had time to size up ‘“‘them there” 
strangers. 

In these weeks we finished excavating the first cave, under the 
watchful eyes of ‘‘Bill’’ or one of his eronies. And while this 
pit was dug merely to test out the country of the ‘‘ Rock Shelter” 
people, it had yielded enough material in the form of baskets, 


BLUFF-DWELLER WEAPONS 


The tribe had a higher civilization than the 
tribes which followed, indicating a degeneration 
often found among American aborigines. 
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Virtually all of the V-Type Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac cars delivered in the United States 


in the last ten years are still in service 


The one adequate guarantee of any 
type of motor car is a long record of 


reliability. 


Mechanical specifications may mean 
much or little. Demonstration-rides 
must be backed by demonstration-years. 


Proof of inherent, enduring quality rests 
solely with Time —Time alone tells the 
full truth. 


Advanced as it is in engineering refine- 
ments, the New Cadillac V- 63 is never- 
theless the logical outgrowth of a decade 
of eight-cylinder manufacture. 


For ten years, its makers have con- 
centrated on the development of this 
V-Type eight-cylinder motor car; build- 
ing it better and better with each passing 
year; improving, refining and perfecting 
it; bringing it to a higher and ever 


higher state of leadership. 


And Time, meanwhile, has been telling 
a wonderful story of the Cadillac. 


Official state license records reveal that 
virtually 100% of the V-Type eight 
cylinder Cadillacs delivered in the last 
ten years are steadfastly paying returns 
to their owners. 


What this enviable and almost perfect 
record means to prospective purchasers 
of the Cadillac is so obvious as scarcely 
to require discussion. The fine result 
of a policy of ‘Doing One Thing 
Well.” it constitutes proof rather than 
mere promise of quality. 


It speaks of a degree of dependability, 
long life, economy and resale value 
which manifestly sets the standard for 
the industry. 


This is the story which Time tells of 
the Cadillac—and Time tells the Truth. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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bags, and other perishable objects. and a skeleton, to encourage 
us to move farther up the river. 

Having established to our satisfaction that bluff-dwellers once 
had inhabited that section, the next task was to find a real rock 
shelter, rather than a mere cave large enough for only one family. 


Bill was called in to solve this problem; he had hunted foxes 
all over that part 
of the country, 
and knew virtu- 
ally every foot 
of it. Bill an- 
nounced: 


“You _ fellers 
oughta move to 
Salts Bluff. It’s 
five miles long, 
with ceilin’s thir- 
ty-five to fifty 
feet high, twenty 
to fifty feet deep, 
an’ lots o’ caves 
seattered along 
the whole works.” 
So to Salts Bluff 
we moved. But 
we made a mis- 
takein not hiring 
Bill to go along 
with us in an 
advisory capac- 
ity. Salts Bluff 
was out of Bill’s 
bailiwick, but he 
was known throughout the countryside. We, on the other 
hand, were total strangers. And we were not left long in doubt 
about it. 

Salts Bluff must have been the ‘‘Main Street’”’ of the bluff- 
dwellers, for there was only one break in its continuous shelter 
for approximately five miles. A thousand families could have 
lived in this stupendous rock shelter, and it may be that they did 
during the summer months. It was admirably situated for 
strategic purposes, commanding, as it did, a clear view of the 
river in both directions, and being immune from attack from 
above and below. Apparently there had been a severe earth- 
quake in the White Valley before the advent of the ‘‘ Rock 
Shelter”? people, for great masses of limestone weighing tons 
had been dislodged from the under sides of the overhanging 
bluffs, and the indications are that these masses all fell during 
the same period. They formed a natural breastwork, and the 
level space between this rampart and the back wall of the bluff, 
with the back wall reflecting the light and heat of the campfire, 
made quite comfortable living-quarters. 

The Tarheel and I were paddling up the river along our newly- 
found ‘‘Main Street” one day soon after our arrival when three 
“plunks” in rapid suecession—in the exact spot where the 
canoe had been only a second or two before—made us realize 
that our presence in that section of the country was not desired, 
Clearly here was a difficulty which only Bill could iron out, so 
Bill was added to the staff. He was our Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary, and when Bill told the natives of the Salts Bluff neighbor- 
hood that we were all right, his word was sufficient. 


EARLY AMERICAN MOCCASIN 


It has been placed on a plaster foot for preser- 
vation, away from the half-mummified remains 


of the original wearer. The careful stitching of 
the deerskin leather is plainly shown. 


Those three shots from ambush had naturally upset the ex- 
plorers’ equilibrium, but now that it was restored, reports the 
chronicler of the party’s adventures: 


We set to work excavating the five miles of rock shelter. In 
the four months that followed—at Salts Bluff, Indian Bluff, 
Tate Webb Bluff and Bushwhack Bluff—life was just one amazing 
discovery after another. The first find was that of a male skele- 
ton, with the head ecrusht in, as if by a war club. Then we found, 
in the bone-dry soil of the rock shelters, partially mummified 
bodies, wrapt in closely woven blankets of wild hemp or fluffy 
robes of feathers, and buried in graves lined with six-inch layers 
of wild grass—all perfectly preserved. ‘ 

One day, by exerting all my strength, I overturned a long slab 
of limestone, buried perhaps two feet underground, and came 
upon a primitive mussel-shell hoe, with the original handle still 
attached. It had been buried with the owner perhaps twenty 
centuries ago that he might have something with which to hoe 
his corn in the spirit land. On many flint-headed arrows and 
spears the heads were as tightly bound to the original shafts as 
they were two thousand years ago. Heretofore the perishable 


parts of relics have always been disintegrated by t 
but here we found such perishable objects as sandals woven of | 
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wild grass as durable and well preserved as the day they were 
made. 


the cliff-dwellers of Arizona. Nothing like these “Rock Shel- 
ter” relics has ever before been found in the United States, so 
their value is incalculable. : : 

At Bushwhack Bluff we found the partially mummified body 
of a warrior, wrapt in a rabbit-skin robe, and buried with his 
bow and a quiver of arrows. , a 

At the end of our summer’s work, a careful checking up indi- 
cated beyond a doubt that during periods perhaps hundreds of 
years apart, there were three separate and distinct peoples living 
on the banks of the White River. Crude chipped implements 
bearing signs of use and wear, and found in the creek beds, 
are evidence of a culture hundreds of years older than that of the 
“Rock Shelter” people. A later people made fair specimens of 
pottery, and lived in the valleys, rather than under the bluffs, 
while the ‘‘stone age” people and the bluff-dwellers had no 
pottery. ; : 

Did the “Rock Shelter” people extérminate the ‘“‘stone age” 
people, and were they in turn killed off by the “valley ” or ‘‘pot- 
tery” people? A further study of the scores of specimens may 
throw light on this interesting question. Meanwhile we must 
rest content in the knowledge that for the moment the Ozarks 
have appropriated some of the archeological spotlight which 
has hovered so persistently over Egypt since the discovery of 
the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. N 


The mummies and skeletons prove that these Ozark bluff- 


dwellers were of sturdy build, writes Burt M. McConnell, dis- — 


cussing the discovery in some detail in Travel (New York). 
Also, it appears: 

They made only the erudest pottery. 
nothing of the use of the bow and arrow. 


they left no written records. 
ago they lived beneath the overhanging limestone bluffs of 


Unlike the Egyptians, 


theOzarks. They are not to be confused with the cliff-dwellers of — 


Arizona. In fact, 
there is nothing 
to show that they 
were ever in close 
contact with any 
known people on 
the American 
continent, altho 
the prehistoric 
implements 
found by the 
scientists, most 
of them of a per- 
ishable nature, 
constitute the first 
complete collee- 
tion of its kind. 

Perhaps the 
most awe-inspir- 
ing objects dis- 
covered in these 
open caves. of 
Missouri and Ar- 
kansas were the 
partially mummi- 
fied bodies, pre- 
served by the 
powdery earth, 
They had been 
wrapt in closely 
woven blankets 
of wild hemp or 
fluffy robes of fea- 
thers, and buried 
in graves lined 
with wild grass. 


BABY-CARRIER OF WOVEN 


CANE 
At one place the ke : ‘ 
scientists found oon icin is as cine as a cane-seated chair, 
anc @ workmanship is exce 5 iis sai 
the body of a x p is excellent. It is said to 


be at least 2,000 years old, 


former chief, clad 
in buekskin, with 
his necklace of shell- ahd seed-beads still in place after perhaps 
twenty centuries, and wrapt ina deerskin robe. The crave was 
lined with wild grass and eane, still well preserved and a whole 
deerskin, tanned to the softness of chamois, lay close at hand so 
that this warrior should not lack clothing in the spirit land 
Sandals of woven wild grass, of patterns never before found in 


And a ‘“‘spear thrower,” of the sort used thousands of 
years ago by the Mayas of Yucatan, the Aztecs of Mexico, and © 


' 
They knew little or © 


But perhaps two thousand years ~ 
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The “Allen Gurney” of Nantucket, for sixty years engaged in the.coastwise trade, was bought four 


years ago by Misses Wood and Prentice, and converted into a tea-room. It 1s anchored near Steamboat 
Wharf, with holes cut in her sides to keep the tide from floating her off. 


The Tale of the Valsparred Skipper ” 


tion of the very hot dishes necessary to keep , 
food warm when served outdoors. 
“Our furniture is painted, then finished 
with a coat of pure Valspar. This protecting 
coat of Valspar has stood every test through 
four years of hard usage. 
“The sign of the old man, cut out of wood 
and painted with oils, 13 also protected by 
Valspar, and has needed nothing more to 


Riding the waters of Nantucket Harbor is 
the quaintest of tea-rooms— “The Skipper” 
——an old sea-traveler converted into a most 
inviting tea-room.. 

The charming hostess of this attractive 
summer retreat writes of her interesting ex- 
periences as follows: 

“<The Skipper’ is a tea-room on an old 


coastwise schooner moored alongside the 
dock at Nantucket. 

“We have been in existence as a tea- 
room for four years, and during that time 
have served between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand people, most of whom have sat on'the 
schooner’s deck overlooking Nantucket’s 
beautiful harbor. 

“Since the deck is open to the sun, the 
winds and the moisture-laden air of the sea- 
shore, it is necessary to protect the furni- 
ture with a finish that will stand constant 
exposure to the elements, as well’as the ac- 


keep him as good as new. 
(Signed) “ ‘The Skipper’.” 


Allthree forms of Valspar—clear Valspar, 
Valspar Varnish-Stains and Valspar-Enamels 
—are absolutely waterproof, sunproof, and 
accident-proof. Repeated washing with soap 
and hot water will not spoil their lustre or 
color—oils, acids, or alkalies cannot spot or 
mar them. 

Let the money-saving coupon bring you 
samplecans and valuable instruction booklet. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High 


Grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 


New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


The famous Valsper 
boiling water test 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


checked at right. (Only one sample each of 
Clear Valspar, Varnish-Stain and Enamel sup- 
plied per person at this special price.) 

Valspar Instruction Booklet with Color Charts, 


] I5c¢ extra. 
Print full mail address plainly. 


Dealers Names «oo.06 00 oes ieisie eislaverstamirrn = 
PNATESS Ae cet. coho horarelennta ocatel stereo: 4 scoretetrelnyeerets 
Your Namess....c-te see rsconscerceerenene 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 
I enclose dealer’s name and stamps — 20¢ apiece for each 40c sample can 
Clear Valspar . U1 
Valspar-Enamel 01 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar-Stain . 
Choose 1 Color 
Valspar Booklet 0 
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prehistoric ruins in the United States, and as durable and well — 
prererved as the day they were made, were also unearthed. & 
Buried with its former owner under an immense slab of limestone * 
rock so that he might have something with which to hoe his corny ¢ 
in the next world, the archeologists found an object hitherto 
unknown to science—a mussel-shell hoe, with the handle securely 
attached. The 
shell, the thongs” 
of leatherwood- 
bark and twisted 
hemp, and the 
wooden handle 
were stillina per- 
feet state of pre= 
servation. The 
same is true of 
spears; the origi- 
nal foreshafts of 
wood and main- 
shafts of wild 
cane are as tight- 
ly bound to thé 
points as when 


A BAG OF WOVEN GRASS buried. The blade 
of a stone ax 1s 
It was used to store acorns and other foods wedged into a 


Some perfectly pre- 


during the Ozark winters. 
served acorns, gathered long before the time of 
Christ, were found in one of these bags. 


hole cut into the 
handle; whereas 
a comparatively 
modern practise 
de, and bind the 


was to slit the wooden handle, insert the bla 
whole with leather or hempen thongs. 

Never before has such a complete and well-preserved array of 
prehistoric implements, clothing, and utensils been found. Here- 
tofore, except in the few recorded instances of Indian relies found 
in salt caves and cliff dwellings, the handles of axes, the shafts of 
arrows and spears, the baskets, blankets, mats, and other perish- 
able parts of Indian implements and utensils, exposed to the 
elements and subject to alternate wet and dry weather, have 
quickly disintegrated. But in these Ozark specimens the entire 
implement—handle, thongs of sinew, leatherwood-bark or twisted 
wild hemp—protected from the elements in bone-dry shelters 
under the great stone bluffs, is complete and intact. Altho 
perhaps two thousand years old, they are complete, and in many 
cases as serviceable as the day they were made. 


So far, it appears, the discoverers of the bluff-dwellers’ ruins 
have found nothing that will throw light upon the probable 
origin of these paleolithic people. And the approximate date 
and manner of their disappearance is equally mysterious, for 
they left no written records. Nevertheless, we are told: 


Mr. M. R. Harrington, of the Museum of the American Indian, 
New York, leader of the expedition which made these discoveries 
in the Ozarks, hopes to be able to reconstruct the life of these 
prehistoric people, and to reveal their agriculture, their manu- 
factures and their arts. 

Nature herself was the architect of the home of these ancient 
people. First came the upheaval of the limestone rock, which 
once had formed the bottom of the ocean. Then the action of 
flowing waters gradually ate away a softer shale layer, sometimes 
to a depth of fifty feet, leaving overhanging bluffs. The rock 
shelter thus formed was high and dry. Its practically continu- 
ous ceiling ranged from six to thirty feet in height. 

In thousands of years the river has cut a gorge for itself, so 
that the rock shelters are now seventy-five to three hundred feet 
above the present surface of the stream. From time to time 
stones, big and little, have broken off from the overhanging ledge 
and fallen to the ground beneath. Back of this irregular barrier 
of fallen rock was left a place protected on all sides from thé 
biting winds that blew in winter. Squatting on the dry earth 
behind this rampart, these ancient people were fairly comfort- 
able. There they cooked and ate and slept. There the women 
wove baskets and mats and sewed deer-skin garments for the 

“nen, who went forth daily from the rock shelter to kill game for 
the replenishing of the family larder, or to catch fish in the 
stream below. Partially protected from storm by the pile of 
fallen rock on one side and the solid limestone back-wall on the 
other, with both walls reflecting the light and heat from the 
camp-fires, the rock shelter made a comfortable dwelling place. 
In addition, there was always a plentiful supply of fresh water 
flowing from the towering bluffs. 

An important discovery made here was'that of a spear-thrower 
—the first of its kind ever found in the United States. This 
implement was used thousands of years‘ago by the Mayas of 
Yucatan, the Aztees of Mexico, and the basket-making cave- 


their great age. Squash and pumpkin seeds, acorns and beans 
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or were ever in contact wl ups. 
regarding their probable origin is some of 
their basketry, and while this is not unlike that of the Indians of | 
the Southwest, the similarity is very slight. Unfortunately, 
America, as well as Egypt, had her ancient tomb robber—the 
voracious mountain rat of the Ozark country. These huge | 
rodents destroyed much valuable basketry and other specimens. 
Buried at a safe depth, however, moccasins and leggins of buck- 
skin, finely stitched and in a fair state of preservation, were — 
found. There were also samples of thread of sinew and wild ° 
hemp, and fish-nets of different size mesh, little the worse for 


regions, 
clue Harrington has 


were also found cached in cane baskets and hempen bags. These 
were buried two or three feet underground, in pits lined with mats 
of wild hemp. A baby board, or papoose-carrier, with the par- 
tially mummified body of the child still upon it, was found — 
buried several feet beneath the surface of the earth under a bluff. 
The frame of the earrier is made of a single stalk of wild cane 
bent in the form of a “U.’”’ Over this frame is a neatly woven 
mesh of the openwork, cross-warp sort, and the pattern differs 
only slightly from that of a modern cane-seated chair. * 

That the bluff-dwellers practised cremation is indicated by the — 
discovery of small piles of calcined bones, and near them partially | 
burned portions of hempen mats. This practise may account for _ 
the comparatively small number of skeletons found. In one of — 
the skeletons a large spearhead was found embedded in the hip ~ 
joint, which indicates that the bluff-dwellers fought among 
themselves, since the spearhead was of domestic manufacture. 
The head of another skeleton had been erusht in as if by a war- | 
club. 

Some hoe blades of stone were also found. With these im- 
plements the ancient people cultivated their crops of corn and 
beans and tobacco. These specimens constitute the first com-— 
plete collection of prehistoric implements of a partly perishable ~ 
nature that has ever been found outside the arid regions of the 
United States. 

The favorite meats of these prehistoric people appear to have 
been venison and turkey, altho bear, elk, buffalo and smaller 
creatures were sometimes killed. The spear-thrower which they 
used in order to gain leverage in killing the larger animals is 
about nineteen inches long, with a projection at one end against 
which the butt of the spear was rested, and a transverse peg at 
the other end for grasping—a type differing in detail from all spear- 
throwers hitherto known, except an Aztec type found in the 
ruins of a certain temple in the City of Mexico. The average 
spear—or dart—foreshaft was of wood about eight inches long, 
and the main shaft of wild cane. 
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Altho the bluff-dwellers raised tobacco, no pipes were found, 
and only two ar- 
ticles which pos- 
sibly pertain to 
their ceremonial 
life. One of these 
is a stick carved 
in a peculiar 
way, and painted 
white, to which 
no practical use 
can be assigned; 
the other is the 
of 


‘*medicine bag,”’ 


remains a 
or sacred bundle, 
found in a burial 
As for their 
burial 


pit. CLEVERLY WOVEN BASKET 


The weaving is suggestive of a system used in 

many baskets to-day. Both this, and the grass 

bag pictured above, testify to unusual skill on 
the part of the ancient makers. 


customs, 
says the writer: 


The typical 
manner practised 
by the bluff-dwellers was to dig a hole, much like a storage pit, 
between the rocks of the shelter or between fallen rocks and the 
back wall, then line this hole with grass. On this was spread a 
deerskin robe; then the corpse was laid on its side on this bed, 
with knees drawn up and arms flexed. A covering of pieces of old 
bags or mats was laid over the body, then a layer of poles and 
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sticks, preferably of cedar. Dust, ashes, small rock fragments, 
and in some ¢ases large pieces of rock completed the burial. 
Double and triple burials occurred at times, and oceasionally 
burials of cremated remains. In very dry spots the skeletons 
were mummylike, retaining a great deal of dried skin and tissue, 
with portions of the clothing, but the mountain rats had fre- 
quently picked most of the bones clean. 

Children, apparently, were sometimes buried on their papoose 
boards, or wrapt in shredded bark and laid on some pieces of 
old baskets, then covered with the woven cane cradle. In one 
instance, a child was wrapt with long grass tied in place with 
limber, willowlike shoots, and in another a child was placed in a 
large woven bag and packed with grass, which was then set on fire. 
The skull of the infant, wraptin grass, had been artificially flattened. 

Aseries of explorations shows 
that the bluff-dwellers were 
distributed over an area rough- 
ly one hundred and seventy- 
five or two hundred miles 
square. This territory reached 
from the edge of the Oklahoma 
prairie to the west, eastward to 
about the mouth of Buffalo 
River,-and approximately the 
same distance north from the 
Arkansas River. 

The shell-tempered pottery 
was found near the surface and 
belonged to a eulture distinet 
from that of the bluff-dwellers. 
This ware is of globular form 
with flaring rims, decorated 
with angular incised designs, 
and provided with flat, straplike 
handles. At one rock shelter 
near Klk Springs there was 
found coarse, sand-tempered, 
undecorated pottery from ves- 
sels that were often flat-bot- 
tomed. These had belonged 
to the blufi-dwellers, while 
directly above, in a distinct 
surface layer, werefound typical © 
shell-tempered pottery  be- 
longing to the later people. 
Moreover, these later people 
used the bow and _ arrow, 
and apparently found them 
much more efficient than the 
bluff-dwellers had found their 
dart and spear throwers. Corn- 
cobs from the ‘‘upper-layer”’ 
deposits averaged considerably 
longer than those of the bluff- 
dwellers, showing the advan- 
tage of cultivation. 


The possibility of the exis- 
tence of a very ancient culture 
—a ‘‘River-gravel”’ people—older even than that of the bluff- 
dwellers, says Mr. McConnell, is suggested by the discovery 
in the surface of the gravel of a Northwestern Arkansas creek 
of a number of artificially shaped flints, all more or less water- 


worn. Some of these resembled completed implements of erude 


and early types, suggesting certain HKuropean paleolithic forms. 
A very ancient and complicated mixture of civilizations is 
suggested by the various relies discovered here, for, concludes 
the writer: 


A careful checking up of these discoveries in the creek beds 
in the valleys, and in the rock shelters indicates that there were 
three separate and distinct peoples living on or near the banks 
of the White River during periods perhaps hundreds of vears 
apart. These crude and water-worn chipped implements found 
in the beds of tributaries of the White River are evidences of a 
culture hundreds of years older than that of the bluff-dwellers 
Even Harrington, one of the most conservative archeologists in 
the United States, admits that these people might have lived 
twenty-five centuries ago. Other scientists, while they can not 
be positive, say this prehistoric race might have lived there 
thirty-five centuries ago, or in the days of Tut-ankh-Amen! 
Whence the bluff-dwellers came and whither they went is still 
shrouded in mystery. Altho the Harrington collection of imple- 
ments is the most complete of its kind, there is nothing to indicate 
that they were connected in any way with the earlier paleolithie 
people of the White River Valley. 


Photograph from the American Museum of Natural History, by courtesy of New York Herald Tribune 


A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN JAPANESE 
AND CAUCASIAN 


The modern descendants of the old Ainus of Japan belong essentially the 


to the white race, a fact from which Japanese authorities argue for 
less racial distinction. 
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“THE JAPANESE CLAIM TO BE 
“WHITE FOLKS” 


RE JAPANESE CAUCASIAN OR MONGOLIAN in 
ancestry? A good deal of recent history, including the 
present ire of the Japanese population, because of an 
American exclusion policy, is connected with the answer to that’ 
question. Prof. H. Matsumoto, an anthropologist of the Tohoku 
Imperial University, of Sendal, Japan, has been investigating 
the subject for a long time. He believes, as do a number of 
other Japanese savants, reports Dr. W. H. Ballou, writing in the 
New York Herald Tribune, that he has found a link with the 
white people in the course of 
his investigations, which have 
extended into the tombs of the 
Stone Age men and women, 
said to be the first inhabitants 
of the Japanese archipelago. 
These original inhabitants, de- 
clares the Japanese professor, 
were of the white race. The 
present Japanese facial charac- 
teristics and color he attributes 
to an invasion by Mongol 
hordes, which took place thou- 
sands of years ago. 
Professor Matsumoto’s in- 
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vestigations are particularly 
important because he has been 
working with the authority of 
the Japanese Government, and 
his conclusions have been an- 
nounced, with emphasis, in 
Japan,where the feeling against 
American discrimination runs 
high... The Professor has re- 
cently been studying skulls 
and data at the American 
Museum of Natural History, 
New York. Prior to his ar- 
rival here, he was engaged 
with other Japanese anthropol- 
ogists In an Official 
covering the burial-grounds of 
Nippon Empire, ancient 
modern, in which vast 
collections were made of skulls 
and skeletons dating to early 
As a result of these investigations, re- 


survey, 


and 


prehistoric times. 
ports Dr. Ballou: 


The Japanese Government has made official announcement 
that its nationals are direct descendants of a branch of the white 
races, and in that respect are their social equals, to say nothing 
of their equality as a world power. 

These conclusions can be summarized in a single sentence. 
First inhabitants of Japan were Ainus, of the Stone Age, and 
the existing Ainus, as were their forefathers, are white stock. 
Professor Matsumoto puts it this way: 
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he Stone Age people of Japan are very near the Ainu, and 
some of them are more closely related to the European than the 
Ainu, being more progressive than the latter. Many uropean 
authorities consider that the Caucasian, Ainu and Australian 
are to be grouped in a great racial stock. I think they are right. 
In many physical characters the Ainu appear to be much more 
progressive than the Australian and a little more primitive than 
the European. The Ainu-Caucasians range from Japan to 
Kurope along the margin of the Asiatic continent, while.the 
Mongolians occupy the central main part and north of the same. 
The Japanese are Ainu-Caucasian. They also are pre-Mongolian 
to a certain extent, but the former always have been dispersed 
outward by the latter. I have divided the Ainu-Caucasian into 
three types—the Aoshima, Miyato dwarf and the Tsukumo 
tall types, including the modern Ainu, and all together may be 
ealled pan-Ainu. fe 
“The Aoshima type were the first to arrive in Japan. This 
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are, also, the outstanding features of Etna 
protection. 


For seventy-four years the history of ZEtna has 
been one continuous record of steady, sound growth. 
To-day Aitna is represented in almost every city, 
town and hamlet of America by a corps of many 
thousand upstanding citizens—a great staff of trained 
insurance advisers enlisted in a national service of 
protection. 


More and more, those who appreciate the saving 
of time and trouble by purchasing all their insurance 
through one source are turning to Etna. More and 
more, wise insurance buyers are choosing “the man 
worth knowing” as their dependable adviser —hold- 
ing him responsible for the adequacy and reliabil- 
ity of the protection placed around their business 


The Atna Life Insurance Company and 
affiliated companies issue virtually every known form 
of policy—Life Insurance, in all its branches; Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance; Automobile and other 
Liability, Compensation, Burglary and Plate Glass 
Insurance; protection against Property Damage and 
Loss; security for your Income and your Contracts; 
Fire and Marine Insurance and Bonds of all sorts. 

When the Aitna representative sends in his card— 
see him! He renders an unusually complete service 
worth having. You will find him a “man worth 
knowing.” 

There is always a place with the Atna organt- 
vation for high-grade men who are ambitious to 
represent the greatest multiple-line insurance organi 
zation in the world. 
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of northeastern Japan 
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next arrivals, ; 
mixture still exists in Hi d 
further mixed with Tsukumo tall type, 
and in the Kurile Islands and Saghalin— 
now a pure race. The last comers in 
Japan were the Okayama type of Mon- 
golian stock, which dominated the above 
stock and assimilated with the varied types. 
They were warriors, conquering and assimi- 
lating step by step the wild aboriginals 
who then served as warriorsin the imperial 
army. Thus the type which lost its in- 
dependence last was the very Ainu who 
were the first to arrive in Japan.” 


It will be seen from the above, remarks 
Dr. Ballou, the Japanese reasoning is 
peculiar. He criticizes the Japanese con- 
clusion to the effect that: 


It asserts truly, perhaps, that the first 
arrivals in Japan were Ainus, who com- 
prised the white stock of both the upper 
paleolithie and neolithic peoples of Europe. 
Later came two invasions from medieval 
Europe, one type dwarfs and the other 
type tall, largely assimilating the Ainus, 
the tall types becoming knights, the aristoc- 
racy of Japan. The descendants unques- 
tionably must have shown changes of color 
and somatic features. Lastly, Professor 
Matsumoto admits a sweeping invasion 
from Mongolia, which carried changes of 
color and somatic features to the extreme 
limit in the process of assimilation. How 
much white blood, then, if any, is left in 
modern Japanese? If any further evi- 
dence is needed to show that only a trace 
of white blood remains in the Japanese, 
one has only to compare a typical Jap with 
a modern Ainu of direet descent from his 
paleolithic forefathers. Hence the Ainu 
alone of the Japanese nation can claim to 
be white. 

Professor Matsumoto further sets up a 
wall around Japan, with an opening only 
toward Europe. He denies all relationship 
with other Asiaties, racially or otherwise, 
including relationship with Mongolians, 
from which he admits dominant stock was 
derived. To the Japanese mind, however, 
relationship with the ancestral white stock 
of Europe is sufficient for its contention of 
racial equality. The contention carries 
with it the assertion that the Japanese 
have at least as much claim to being a white 
race as southern Huropeans, comprising 
the dark-colored Italians, Spaniards, ete. 


Associated with Professor Matsumoto in 
the anthropological survey of Japan were 
Professors Hayasaka, Hamada, Suzuki, 
Kyiono, Ogushi, Shibata, Yamazaki, and 


others. Dr. Ballou reports that: 


Kitchen middens were explored all over 
Japan. Burials were found in shell-heap 
mounds, often twenty feet deep. Herein 
skeletons were found in strata, with the 
prehistoric peoples at the bottom, to- 
gether with stone implements, then imple- 
ments of metal, and pottery from the most 
ancient to much later. The bottom strata 
comprised people and their implements of 
the last Stone Age. These are regarded as 
identical with the Stone Age peoples of 
Kurope and very like modern Ainus. 
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that Mongolia was not the center of their 
peoples, 


Miy: 
the 


prehistoric Stone Age types—that | - 
say, the bodies were laid out in graves ¢ 
their backs. It may be noted that 
general prehistoric races of other lar 
when buried in graves, have been found in: 
a sitting position, often either in a large 
earthen pot or in a basket. If laid out, the ; 
remains have been found covered with 
basketry. Prehistoric burials, the world 
over, are accompanied with the ornaments — 
of the dead, and other personal effects. _ 

Among the prehistoric types of Japan — 
there were no Mongolians whatever, so — 


dispersal. They were Stone Age 

with horizontal eyes and eustoms and 

implements similar to those of northern | 

Europe. It would seem a far cry from 

Europe to northern Japan, the final home 

of the white Ainus, yet the sees =, 
| 


were made, in three distinct waves. 
pre-glacial times the world was laid out 
horizontally—not vertically, as to-day. 
Continents were continuous, running east 
and west around the earth, and also the i 
oceans.- To-day continents and oceans 
run north and south. Further, the Arctic 
regions were formerly tropical, and cold | 
areas did not appear until glacial conditions 
set in. 

It must be assumed that prehistoric 
peoples spread out from Europe entirely 
around the present Aretie Cirele. The 
pre-glacial peoples of Europe, who lived in 
the pliocene era of the Tertiary Age, some 
two million years ago, known as the Fox- 
hall race, onee overspread all of northern 
Europe, when there was no English — 
Channel, no modern Atlantic Ocean. : 
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Their descendants, says Dr. Ballou, may 
have continued migration for a million and 
a half of years, until finally investing 
Japan, to be followed by medieval de- 
scendants. All of these peoples 
Dr. Ballou testifies: 


were 
whites. 


I see little difference between the skele- 
tons and skulls of the Foxhall race taken 
from Tertiary strata at Ipswich, England, 
and those of the first Ainus found in the 
kitchen middens of northern Japan. There 
are the same shallow faces, same retiring 
foreheads, faces prognathous, same strong 
mandibles, same horizontalness <of eyes, 
same rounded chins, not strongly projected; 
same mouths and same strong teeth. 
The Ainus were lucky in at least finding 
a climate where they could forever endure. 
The changes in climate, land and water 
since their forefathers arrived in Japan 
have completely shut them off from Eu- 
rope. In between them and white-faced 
Kurope have since established themselves 
the Eskimos, a race for which we have no 
data of origin. No race even similar to 
the Eskimos exists elsewhere on earth, 
nor have any human remains been found 
elsewhere with similar skeletons and skulls. 
The Eskimos might well be included in the 
possible peoples whom the late Lord 


i - How to get more heat from 


Where your coal goes 


HE picture above shows what 

commonly happens to furnace 
heat in many American homes every 
Winter. 
_ the rooms for which it is intended. 
But a great deal of expensive heat es- 
capes through the cellar masonry and 
outer house walls as shown by the 


Some heat of course reaches 


arrows. 


| This is always true where the fur- 


nace and heating pipes are bare or 


improperly covered. 

_ And during this wholesale desertion 
» of heat from your house, your coal-pile 
"and pocket-book are being robbed as 
well. 
Fortunately most of this expensive 
eS loss can be saved, and right now, while 
your heating plant is shut down, is the 
| time.to save it! 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


less coal next Winter > 


This will save it 


HIS is a short cross-section of 
Johns-Manville 


bestocel pipe covering. 
) wd > 


Improved As- 
It shows a 
very important detail of construction 
worth many tons of fuel to you. 
Notice’ how the 


around this covering as well as length- 


corrugations run 


ways. Any plumber or ventilating 


engineer can tell you about this 


*“closed cell’’ principle. 

It is why Improved Asbestocel saves 
more fuel per dollar of cost than any 
other pipe covering. 

Improved Asbestocel comes in three 
foot sections ready to apply and 
marked with a red band on the inside 
ends of each section, so that you can 


identify it. 


OHNS-MANVILLE ~ a 
Asb 


mproved 


estoc 


— Saves coal 


Lower your 

coal consumption 
with Improved 
, Ashestocel. 


qeenemiem,- 
~=_, 


—and next Winter 


F YOU take advantage of the sum- 

mer season and cover your heating 
system with Improved Asbestocel, you 
will save a good deal of fuel that was 
previously wasted. And you will be 
assured of warm, comfortable rooms 
Now is the 


time to have this work done—before 


throughout your house. 


you again begin to shiver and pay ex- 
cessive fuel bills. 

So get in touch with a plumber or 
heating man today, or send the cou- 
pon below. 


o 292 ua diede rom 
Foe New York City 


¢ 
o? 1 want to know how Im- 
¢? proved Asbestocel can help 


Se my heating plant do a better job. 


o* Send me the booklet, “ 


¢ 
eo Waste Fuel.”’ 
¢ r 
at NAME. .0 reer eeese 


~ ¢ 
¢ Address....-- P 


o* L.D:-8-16-24 


Bare Pipes 
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‘Drink it 
through 


Stone's 


-~Sanitar 
melting-pot has retained most that Is 


ag 
i Se 
| Mongolian in physique and much in so- 


i ag x matic features. I intend to show on 
strictly Japanese authority wherein the 
Jap differs from the European and why 
he can claim only the distant relationship 
exploited above. 


oF 


Kelvin thought migl tt 
earth from a meteorite. - ; 
The claim of the Japanese to white 
origin, then, is based on a slender thread. 
Just how much Ainu blood is left in their 
anatomy? It would be a large percentage 
to allow them 3 per cent. of white blood. 
True, the Japanese are not Asiatics in the 
sense of the Chinese; they are strictly 
insular, 


The authority is Dr. Tokuyasu Kudo, of 
the Anatomical Institution of Migatu, 
Japan. As quoted by Dr. Ballou, this 
Japanese authority states: 


“Racial differences are related to the 
facial muscles. The platysma, or indi- 
vidual facial musele, extends from the 
shoulder up thé cheek to the chin and is 
responsible for racial, facial differences. 
Around the eye is a powerful, broad ring 
of muscle called the orbicularis oculi. It 
controls the movements of the eyelids. 
It is consistently of strong development in 
Mongols, the Japanese and Chinese. Its 
breadth from the edge of the eyelid forms 
the criterion of all investigations, since it 
dictates the racial differences and eye 


i 4 
School officials realize the health-guard- shapes. In Mongols it is broadest in the 


ing virtues of serving milk}/to children 


have landed on the 


same as the English. Their. 


‘ gressive party's Vice-Presidential candidate 


“PPAHE tails of all the ticke em to 

“have stings in them this year,” re- 
marks William Hard, Washington cor- 
respondent of The Nation (New York), 
turning to some thoughts on Dawes, 
Bryan, and Wheeler, the three leading Vice-— 
Presidential candidates in this year’s 
election. Mr. Hard ventures the predie- 
tion that ‘Wheeler will be the stingingest 
of all this year’s stinging tails.” The 
Nation’s correspondent, of course, tends 
to take something of a radical view, which 
many readers will no doubt bear in mind 
when taking note of the fact that he eredits 
Wheeler with being more stingsome than 
Dawes. Mr. Dawes has a good deal of 
a reputation along that line himself. 
Leaving the stinging qualities of the Pro- 


aside for the moment, the New - York 
Herald Tribune gives this brief view of 
Senator Wheeler as man and candidate: 


Burton Kendall Wheeler, Senator from 
Montana, who has agreed to run for Vice- 
President on the La Follette ticket, was 
born at Hudson, Massachusetts, in 1882, 
youngest of a family of eight children. 
His father was a farmer, and likewise the 
village shoemaker, tho his mother was 
a Hale, and a member of a New England 
family of note. An uneventful youth 
presently brought out the boy as a grad- 
uate of a business training school, and 
a stenographer, who got a job in Boston 
and went to work atit. 


[O.. = 
- 


with Stone’s Sanitary Straws.) Straws pre- 
vent gulping, thereby aiding digestion. 


At school and at home serve milk and 
cold drinks with Stone’s Straws. Mad> 
and packed by machinery, they are ab- 


laterel portion and is broader on the under 
lid than the upper lid. In negroes it is 
broadest on the upper lid, where it is most 
powerfully developed. Europeans show 
nearly equal development around the eye- 


He had, however, an ambition to study 
law, which was little encouraged by his 
older brothers, and an ambition to go 
West which was even less encouraged. 


_solutely sanitary. ith lids. In Hottentots the development is| With the savings of his stenographie 
i weakest. In primates—apes—the muscle | employment, he eut himself loose from 
Buy the andy Home Pct element situated over the edge of the orbit | Massachusetts, went to Ann Arbor, Mich- 


weeks supply. Get A Hh is generally of weak development. 
to-day. ul “In Mongols seattering bundles of 
e : i. fibers from this musele radiate in different 
pH asa For oe Pie of ways, accounting fer their characteristic 


f 


expressions, The outer bundles are more 
strongly developed and consist of larger 
fibers than in the Europeans, particularly 
at the lower margin. Inall races, however, 
there is just above it the depressor super- 
cilli muscle, triangular in shape, without 
visible differences. Its function probably 
is connected with the workings of the eye- 
brows. Further connected with the eyelid 
muscles is the bundle of fibers, supereilli, 
an offshoot from them. When present, 
which is not always, this bundle is located 
on the upper eyelid, and because of its 
coarse formation can easily be distinguished 
from the forehead muscles lying at their 
base. It is most lacking in negroes. 

“The squinty, almond eye of the Japa- 
nese is due to the larger bundling of the 
muscles on the under eyelid. Comparing 
the European, Japanese and Chinese heads, 
it will be noted that the Chinese face is 
strongly muscularized and little differen- 
tiated. The European face, on the other 
hand, is delicately built and well differen- 
tiated. Between the two the Japanese face 
more nearly approaches the European type. 
The European, round, wide-open eye, how- 
ever, is far more primitive than that of the 
Asiatic, and is also a primitive character- 
istic of the chimpanzee, the last evolved 
of the great apes. Thus the eye alone 
stamps the northern European as the old- 
est human race on earth.” 
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igan, and entered the University of Mich- 
igan lat school. He waited on table, cut 
lawns and tended furnaces outside of 
lecture hours at the university, and in 
summer toured the rural section of the 
Middle West, selling books. So engaged 
he stopt one day at an Illinois farmhouse, 
and met the daughter of the family, Miss 
Lulu White, now his wife and mother of 
his four ehildren. 

Through school and possest of the legal 
education he had sought in spite of the 
adviee of relatives and friends, Wheeler 
started on again West, aiming for San 
Franciseo. He had as little money as when 
he landed at Ann Arbor, and when he got 
to Butte, Montana, he had to stop to earn 
some more. 

The great Montana copper city was 
a difficult town in the early years of the 
present century when the future Senator 
landed there, minus friends and money 
cond eurst with the combination of nasal and 
broad-voweled Yankee accent, which in 
those times always attracted unfavorable 
comment in the West. But somehow the 
young attorney got on his feet. By push- 
ing forlorn hope damage suits of injured 
miners against the big mining companies 
he began to attract attention in his profes- 
sion and at the same time was drawn into 
alinement with a liberal political element, 
as a spokesman of which he was sent to the 
Montana State Senate. He aided there in 
the election of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, 
of Montana, and later Senator Walsh 
obtained for him the appointment as 
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against this chart 


Height and age both influence 
weight. Find out—in this chart 
—whether your child is up to 
normal weight. If not, begin 
Eagle Brand feedings at once. 


If he is underweight — 


_ he needs this corrective food — 


a 


VIGOR, energy, red- 
blooded health! If you 
want these for your chil- 
dren—and you want to 
know an immediate, 
simple way to get them— 
send an order for Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk 
to your grocer and begin 


dren today. 


In the last three years 
scientific experiment has 
demonstrated the mew use- 
; fulness of this old familiar 
product. Eagle Brand has proved itself in thou- 
sands of cases to be of wonderful value in build- 
ing up and increasing the weight of children 
who ate below par. 


Why Eagle Brand is effective 


EAGLE BRAND is milk—which you know to 
be the child’s basic food. It is clean, pure, safe 
milk. And in addition Eagle Brand contains cane 
sugar which is an important source of energy. 

This scientific combination of milk and sugar 
gives your child exactly what his growing body 
craves—nourishment, energy, plenty of red cor- 
puscles in the blood, material for body and bone 
building. These are essentials no child can do 
without! He can get them in Eagle Brand 
quickly and easily. 


Children love it 


NEARLY all children love Eagle Brand. If you 
have never been able to make your child drink 
milk, try Eagle Brand. 

If you despair of getting your 


k your child’s weight 


feeding it to your chil- © 


Tables brebared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph.D., and Thomas D. Wood. M.D., ‘bs 
and published through the courtesy of American Child Health Association. 


_ 


ek he should have, add Eagle Brand to his 
et. 

Children are universally finicky about food 
they ought to like but you won't have this 
trouble with Eagle Brand. Above all give this 
corrective food to your child with the idea that 
he 7s going to like it. 


How to serve it 


GIVE EAGLE BRAND as a drink for children of 
any age. Serve it between meals—two cups a day 

Use two tablespoons (poured from the can to the 
spoon) to 24 cup of cold water. This makes a de- 


licious drink which appeals to any child. 


e- 
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You should know these things 


NDERWEIGHT is the 
first sign of malnutri- 
tion, childhood’s dreaded 
foe. Malnutrition is an 
undernourished condi- 
tion, due sometimes to not 
enough or the wrong kind 
of food, but often to the 
child’s inability to digest 
his food. It is most serious 
and most common among 
children between 2 and 15 
years, because this is the 
age of growth and the time 
when their whole lives’ 
health is in the making. 
Two years of actual ex- 
periments with undernour- 
ished school children have 
showed that Eagle Brand 
is an ideal food for com- 
bating malnutrition. 


But feeding Eagle Brand 


3 Little Books 
will help you 


Valuable health data is 
contained in the famcus 
set of 3 Little Books that 
will be sent to you free for 
the asking. Fill out the 
coupon below and mail it 
today. Don’t run the risk 
of endangering your child’s 
future health and happi- 
ness by lack of the knowl- 
edge the 3 Little Books 
contain. THE BORDEN 
COMPANY, 276 Borden 
Bldg., 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


child to eat as much food as you is only the first step in really \ gh 
combating malnutrition. \ ZY 
Fundamental health rules \ 
mustbe obeyed. You should = \ 
have your doctor give your Vy Ae Aye THE 
children a thorough exami- \ ehom BORDEN 
nation at least once a year. corr te bv: COMPANY 
They must have a normal es —— A 
diet and proper exercise. \ a ws 4 3 ie Bandes ee A 
e Z New York, N. Y. 
4 Please send me free the 
Free—the best books of their / 3 Little Books. 
kind ever written. Clip and a 


send the coupon today. 
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ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
and PUBLIC ECONOMY 


gf ten world’s greatest single constructional operation, the 
Panama Canal, would have been impossible without Port- 
land Cement. An enormous amount of ATLAs was required, 
over 8,000,000 barrels. In definite terms of public economy, 
approximately one-sixth of the saving in ship operation, 
because of the shortened route, pays all tolls at the Canal. 
The remaining five-sixths is a clear saving to the public, plus 
the additional benefit of goods reaching their market promptly. 

. While the Panama Canal is a spectacular example of con- 
crete construction, it is only one of the numberless struc- 
tures in which Arttas is contributing to national and 
individual prosperity. In the concrete highway, the sky- 
scraper, the fireproof factory, the bridge, the home—for 
two generations Atias Portland Cement has been adding 
safety, economy and permanence. 

Attias, by developing the rotary kiln, is largely sespon- 
sible for the present law price of AtLas Cement—cheaper 
today than thirty years ago. 

The Attas Dealer —the only distributor between ATLas 
plants and the user—with his warehouse and trucking 
facilities, helps maintain building operations with economy 
through this direct distribution, and at top speed through 
his ability to deliver Arias Portland Cement to the job, 
promptly, as it may be needed. 

ATLAS gives assurance of permanent quality by its past 
record —it is called “the Standard by which all other makes 
are measured.” 


A large assortment of imformative literature, covering practically every 
phase of concrete construction, is available to anyone interested in building. 
The Atlas Service and Technical Department also will gladly furnish 
any special information on concrete construction or the cement imdustry. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM INDEPENDENCE, KANS. 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON ST. LOUIS DES MOINES DAYTON 
OMAHA BUFFALO KANSAS CITY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
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The turbulent hard-rock miners. of the s 
Butte underground were stirred to pretty 


constant activity from the time the German 
Kaiser tried out his war machine against 
the world. The soaring price of copper 
which registered the munitions demand was 
a temptation for agitation, and there was 
constant clashing between employer and 
employee and between I. W. W. and trade 
unionists. When the United States was 


Federal District Attorney in Montana in — 


drawn into the war the struggles grew mor? _ 


deadly, and Wheeler was accused by his 
enemies of looking with a too friendly and 


tolerant eye on all the miners and their _ 


leaders. In 1918 President Wilson settled 
the issue by refusing to reappoint him as 
District Attorney. 

Out of the schism grew a fight inside 
the Democratic party. In 192) Wheeler 
was nominated for Governor against the 
opposition of most of the regulars of his 
party, but with the indorsement of the 
Non-partisan League. Defeated in this 
campaign he was promptly nominated in 
1922 for the Senate, with the same back- 


ing, and swept the field, coming down to- 


Washington to aline himself with the 
Senate La Follette group as one of its 
most outspoken adherents. 

Taking charge of the attack on former 
Attorney-General Daugherty, he waged 
a war as unrelenting as any of the Montana 
campaigns out of which he emerged to 
the Senatorship. In its midst he wasin- 
dicted in his home State on a charge of ac- 
cepting a fee for aiding a legal client to get 
oil land permits from the Department of 
the Interior. The Senator and his friends 
asserted the charge was entirely false, 
‘framed up” to discredit his investigation. 
The Senate, after a special inquiry, adopted 
almost without dissent a committee report 
finding him innocent of any law violation, 
either in letter or in spirit. The indictment 
still is pending. 

The Daugherty investigation, meantime, 
continued with undiminished vigor, and 
was only dropt temporarily when Congress 
adjourned early in June. 


Mr. Hard, of The Nation, tends to look 
more to the itward man; and along with 
more psychology displays even more en- 
thusiasm for this subject. According to 
Mr. Hard: 


Wheeler is much younger than either 
Bryan or Dawes. He is in his early for- 
ties. As public men go, he is a mere youth. 
He is still engaged, as it were, in writing 
his juvenilia. He writes them in the spirit 
appropriate to his years. He is not an old 
young man. He is a young young man. 
Ile is politically romantic. He is pug- 
nacious. He is adventurous. 

He hails from the East—from Massachu- 
setts. He can not say Coo-lidge, to rime 
with too. He says Cull-idge, to rime 
with full. The long ‘‘oo” is too much for 
him. He has a Massachusetts accent and 
a Montana temperament. The tempera- 
ment led him inevitably to Montana. He 
would have made a great prospector in the 
old Montana mining days. Or he might 
have made a great gambler. Taking 
chances is no bother to him. It is no 
anxiety tohim. When he made his charges 
against Daugherty in the Senate, he did 
not have the proof. He only knew that 
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At Open Car Cost 
@enxX 


THe 


Mi, 


a 


COACH 


oon Tires 


eso sessaoontooansabii 


Standard Equipment 


The outstanding buying choice this year is “Closed Car Com- 
forts at Open Car Cost.” The Coach alone provides them. It is 


exclusive to Hudsonand Essex. Everyone knowsit gives highest 


closed car value. And because no other type or car shares its 
positionitis thelargest selling 6-cylinder closed carin the world. 


Naturally when balloon tires had 
established their superiority Hud- 


son and Essex would adopt them. ° 


They are now standard equip- 
ment. They add an even greater 
measure of riding ease, steadiness 
and good looks to the notable 
values of the Coach. 


In workmanship, materials and 
design, both Hudson and Essex 
are of one quality—built in the 
same factories, under the same 
patents. Your choice between 
them will rest solely on the price 
you want to pay. 


So Why Buy an Open Carr 


Genuine Balloon Tires Enhance World’s Greatest Value 


You see the Coach everywhere in 
increasing numbers. Everyone 
wants closed car comforts. They 
will no longer accept half-utility 
when all-year usefulness and 
comforts cost no more in the 
Coach. 


Consider how the growing trend 
to closed cars affects resale val- 
ues. The diminishing demand 
for open cars means far faster 
depreciation in that type. As the 
wanted type, the Coach main’ 
tains exceptionally high resale 
value. » 


ESSEX SIX 
COACH 


*1000 


HUDSON 


SUPER-SIX 


COACH 


*1500 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Hudson and 
Essex are of 
One Quality 


Be Sure to Get Parts Price 
List from Your Dealer 
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Durability and Reliability 
The Remington Portable has 
won the endorsement of the 
world by its unequaled durabil- 
ity and reliability. You can 
count on it for years and years 
of faithful service, 


Compactness 
and Portability 


The Remington Portable is the 
.most compact of all writing 
machines. When encased it is, 
* only 4 inches high, so it can be 
tucked away in a desk drawer 
or bookcase. It’ weighs but 11 
pounds, It carries its table onits 
back, which makes writing easy 
and convenient in any place or 
position, even on your lap. 


Four-row 
Standard Keyboard 
For fifty years the four-bank 
keyboard has been recognized 
as \standard. The Remington 
Portable has always had the 
standard keyboard, with four 
rows of keys—no shifting for 
figures —exactly like the big 
machines—the keyboard uni- 
versally adopted by business as J 
the best. 
Keyboards in thirty-two lan- 
guages and for every occupa 
tional requirement. 


You will be surprised how 
quickly you can master the 
operation of the Remington 
Portable. The four row, stand- 
ard keyboard, and the sim- 
plicity in design and construc- 
tion of the entire machine make 
it incomparably easy to learn 
and to operate. 


= 


Beautiful Work Always 


The writing of the Remington 
Portable is exceptionally beau- 
tiful. Even a beginner turns 
out work that is a revelation, 
This, of course, is due to the 
fine construction of the ma- 
chine, and its habit of always 
being in perfect alignment, 


Take any user’s advice and 
buy a Remington Portable Universal Service 


Wherever languageis written— 

on the six continents — you will 

find Remington service, for 

there are over 700 Remington 

offices throughout the civilized 

R ° ae ¢ world, A Remington Portable 
emington ypewriter Co. owner knows that wherever he 

; goes Remington service is near 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK at hand. This feature is one 


that no portable typewriter 
Branches Everywhere buyer can afford to overlook, 


Remincron ‘Typewriter Company or Canapa, Limrrep PEST. 


* Main Office: 68 King Street West, Toronto 
On every count — whether 


work, wear or service—the 

superiority of the Remington 

: Portable is decisive. Sold 
We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon by over 5,000 dealers and 
in the world—~and its name is PARAGON Remington branches every- 
: where. You can buy one on 

— easy terms, if you wish. 
Write for our illustrated, 

“*For You—For Everybody,” 

5 : » Address Dept. 62. 
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a certain amount.-of proof existed. That 
proof might have been stolen from him. His 
witnesses might have been snatched away 
from him. They were that sort of people. 
Wheeler did not hesitate. He made his 
charges just the same. He took one of 


‘ the biggest chances that anybody in Wash- 


ington ever. took. He got away with it. 
When the witnesses were called they still 
were his. It then became necessary, how- 
ever, to make them relate gossip. Wheeler 
did not. hesitate. He made them relate 
gossip. He knew that almost any one 
piece of that gossip, by itself, was ridicu- 
lous. He did not hesitate to be ridiculous. 
He knew that ail the pieces of the gossip of 
all his witnesses, when put together, would 
convinee—or, at any rate, would persuas- 
ively suggest. He did not hesitate to be 
ridiculous in detail in order to win in 
mass. 

He has an iron heart and a brass fore- 
head. Also he has one of the most charm- 
ing of smiles—a boyish smile, a cool and 


‘deadly smile. He could have put his 


shooting-irons on the table and smiled 
handsomely and happily at his fellow- 
gamblers in the old Montana days. He 
will cut a wide swath through the hearts 
of women in his audiences. They love 
to ask him to dinner in Washington even 
when te is engaged in trouncing—and per- 
haps traducing—their favorite conservative 
statesman on the Senate floor. He is 
exigent; but he is attractive. He is at- 
tractive perhaps precisely because he is 
exigent and uncompromising and—it might 
be said—politically bloodthirsty. There is 
something soft in many reformers. There 
is nothing soft in Wheeler. He would 
have made a great bucko mate quelling 
the crew on an old New England China 
clipper. He is humane in his policies. 
Personally he is hard-boiled, hard-bitten, 
hard-headed, hard-fisted, with a tinge in 
him of the handsome sword-crossing, heart- 
breaking soldier of fortune. 

A soldier of fortune plus what is now 
ealled a ‘‘social conscience’’—a soldier of 
fortune animated and dominated by a 
‘social conscience’’: that is Wheeler of 
Montana. 

La Follette went out to his house and 
personally asked him to run with him. 
La Follette in his youth took some chances 
himself. In Wheeler perhaps he recog- 
nizes a fellow-spirit who, when it comes to 
taking chances, will not be second to him. 
‘La Follette is looking wonderfully ‘well. 
Yet he is the oldest of the candidates. 


_ Wheeler is the youngest. “‘Old men for 


counsel.”” And young men for war? 
Well, war, one of your names certainly is 
Wheeler. 


Cured Tongue.—Two Scotsmen were 
taking a walk, and were hot and tired. 

“Tae ye got any food wi’ ye, Dougal?” 
asked one. 

“A’ve a bottle of whusky. What hae 
you, Angus?” 

“Dried tongue.” 

“Guid! Then we'll halves wi’ oor pro- 
veesions.” 

The whisky was duly divided and drunk. 
Angus wiped his lips. ‘Noo for yer dried 
tongue, Dougal.” 

“Mon,” said Dougal, ‘it’s no dry the 
noo.’’—Royal Magazine (London). 
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The PASSING of the OLD MARKET SQUARE 


EARLY any man past forty can re- 
call an old market square. The 
hitching rails gnawed to a shallow curve 
by fly-bitten horses. ‘The cobbled pave- 
ments, the innumerable strange dogs, the 
solemn little farmer boys. 


Long before sun-up the wagons jolted 
in, backed into place, and goods were 
arranged for sale. The merchants settled 
themselves comfortably, for salesmanship 
consisted largely of —waiting. 


The square filled with buyers. They 
bought cheap jewelry and mule colts. 
They bought hay and ducks and print 
butter. They bought pickles and sprigged 
calico, watermelon-rind preserves or a 
brilliant string of peppers. They bought 
all sorts of unknown, unsponsored mer- 
chandise. Each drove his own bargain, 
each appraised his own values. 


The old market square is mostly a 
tradition. 
But incredible as it may seem, some 


manufacturers of to-day follow the mar- 
ket square practices of the 80’s. They get 
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their products into wholesalers’ ware- 
houses and onto retailers’ shelyes—and 
wait. And wait. 

The new market square is the adver- 
tising columns of the nation’s newspapers 
and periodicals. Products are presented 
over the signatures of reliable, responsible 
makers. ‘They are presented under the 
most favorable conditions. They receive 
the most careful and serious consideration 
from the people in every home in America. 


The tastes of these people are varied 
and complex. Their needs are many and 
pressing. They are alert to improve their 
homes and to raise their standard of liv- 
ing. And advertising brings them new 
ideas and new products. It creates new 
interests and satisfies old wants. It is 
studied for suggestions that tend to make 
living easier, pleasanter, more decorative. 


And the manufacturer who keeps his 
product fresh in the minds of these people 
year after year, gains not only present 
advantage—but the permanent regard of 
a public whose buying power has yet to 
feel a limit. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Sy 
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F.0.B. 
Factory 


J20-gallon per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
eyele motor, 8-gal- 
lon galvanized tank 


Wait on the water mains 
forwater under pressure 


Have you a home beyond the water 
mains? A suburban bungalow? A 
farm? Asummer cottage? Acountry 
estate? Do you want cistern water 
at the turn of a faucet? 


Whatever your need, you can have water 
from cistern, well, spring or lake, just like 
city service—inside toilet, and hot and cold 
water for bath, lavatory, kitchen sink, and 
laundry tubs. You need no longer wait for 
an expensive water main to connect you 
to costly city service. This new, low-priced 
Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant sup- 
plies water under pressure — anywhere— 
for a few cents a week. 


Operating the Fairbanks-Morse Home 
Water Plant is as easy as that—-self-priming, 
self-oiling, self-starting. You have water 
under pressure all of the time. In the 200- 
gallon and larger sizes, the capacity is great 
enough for fire protec- 
tion, sprinkling your 
lawn and gardens, and 
washing your car. 


200-galion per hour 
capacity pump. 60- 
cycle motor, 35-gal- 
lon galvanized tank 


You can get the 
famous Fairbanks- 
Morse Pump only in 
the Fairbanks-Morse 
Home Water Plant. 
Make certain the sys- 
tem in your home has 
this dependable pump. 
Go to your local dealer. 
If he cannot supply 
write us. The 


you, 5 $ ; Complete 
coupon is for your 11 K. o. B. 
convenience. It will BeLory 


bring you the Fair- 
banks-Morse Home 
Water Service Library, 
full of interesting facts 
about water. under 
pressure, and its uses. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Manufacturers Chicago 


Get this Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Service 
Library 
Read these titles. Check the numbers that interest 


you on the coupon. It will bring them to you 
fice: 


For Cisterns 
For Wells 
Also larger sizes, 


corresponding] y 
low priced. 


1 ‘The cheap- “Reducing fire 
est.servant risk.” 


you can hire.” A ps 
rhe mark of 


9) ‘ Adding to refinement,” 


yroperty 


value.’ “Protecting 


“"nereasing your baby's 
i 5 farm profits,” health.” 

‘He: ¢ “Water pres- 

Health and aanar inn ete 


happiness in 


your home." elstern. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co! 
Dept. J-8, 900 S. Wabash. Ave., Chicago 
= Please send me, without obligation, the 
Fairbanks- Morse Home Water Service 


subjects 
checked. See description above. 
(aap (2 O3 O14 5 6 7 8 
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Address. Sisal daya nace ota ened a Msi Sl nereenits, POR 
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HEN the fond parent brings a play- 

thing home for the baby, if he is 
such a father as Mr. William L. Finley, 
he may surprize the home circle with a 
crate of baby panthers. That was the 
plaything that Mr. Finley provided for 
his family, according to the. interesting 
account given in Nature Magazine (Wash- 
ington) by William L. and Irene Finley. 
Parents who have exhausted their list of 
gifts and are looking 
for ‘‘something differ- 
ent” should read on 
and find how to treat 
the panther or cougar 
kittens. Thus, if the 
family hears a shrill 
sereech or whistle in 
the early hours of 
daybreak, that is 
merely a cougar baby 
calling for his break- 
fast, and when father 
rises to give him his 
bottle, he should wear 
some heavy gloves, or 
the infant may claw 
part of the skin off his 
hands. Thestory goes 
thus: 


“‘T wonder what’s in 
that box?’ asked Wil- 
liam. ‘‘Dinged if I 
know! In my days I’ve 
handled lots of funny 
boxes,’’” answered the 
expressman, as he 
passed out a book to 
be signed, ‘‘ Received 
in Good Order.” 

On the corner-of the box, at the top, it 
said, ‘‘ Water Here.” The box was silent 
very silent. In fact, there was something 
uneanny about the stillness. 

“Tt must be a new pet of some kind,” 
said Phoebe Katherine. She stept back 
as she saw a big woolly paw extend si- 
lently up through the water-hole, ahd sharp- 
hooked claws open in an emphatic appeal 
for freedom. 

Father pried off the top boards, and out 
climbed three cats, Each was the size 
of an ordinary tabby, but they were yellow- 
ish-brown with a pattern of darker spots. 
Their paws were the size of small boxing- 
gloves. Their chins were white with little 
black mustaches and long whiskers. 

‘“Wo’ve never seen such queer cats. 
Can we pet them?” asked the children, 
eager to make friends. 

“These are panther kittens, often called 
cougars,. pumas or mountain lions,” an- 
swered father. ‘‘They have come to 
live with you for two months. Then they 
are going back to their mountain home.” 

As the kittens sniffed around their new 
playmates, the children fell to petting them. 
They had never read stories of how 
panthers killed men and ate children. 
We had, and that was why we were inter- 
ested. Not that we cared to have our 


LITTLE PANTHER PLAYMATES 
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children served on the cougar bill-of-fare, 
but we were skeptical about the stories. 
Our experience with wild animals had led 
us to believe that even the wildest, if, 
taken from their homes when very young, 
would readily adapt themselves and would 
be gentle and reliable if treated with 
kindness. . , 

“What’s that!” exclaimed. the children 
early the next morning. It was a high- 
pitehed, sereechy whistle that none of 
us had ever heard before. The cougar 


Courtesy of The Nature Magazine (Washington, D. C.) 


DINNER-TIME FOR A BOTTLE-FED BABY 


This small cougar, thanks to his foster parents, doesn’t miss Lis mama 
much when the whistle blows for lunch. 


orphans were calling for their breakfast. It 
was a sound that had no resemblance to 
that of an ordinary cat. Later we watched 
a baby cougar as he opened his mouth and 
we expected a meow. But it sounded as if 
he had lost his voice through hoarseness. 
There seemed to be an effort to express an 
ordinary eat-call, but the throat contracted 
in some Way, and at the end of the wheezy 
attempt came this shrill, penetrating noise. 
It was a call almost ventriloquistie at times, 
used for the purpose of reaching away into 
the distance. We have noticed that bob- 
cats have the same difficulty in giving a 
note of friendly greeting, which would lead 
us to believe that the expressive meow of 
a house eat, when asking for food, is an 
acquired call through long association with 
man. The ery of the cougar in the wild 
has often been described as the wail of 
a frightened woman or a child screaming 
in pain, from the depths of the forest. 

It was an exciting and interesting time 
when the first cougar meal was served. 
We got a bottle of milk and a nipple, but 
this has no resemblance to, or any associa- 
tion with, the warm milk of the mother’s 
breast. Hunger and the sense of smell, 
however, soon led one of the baby cougars 
to believe that there was nourishment 


' 3 : : 
‘somewhere in connection with our hands 
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Whether you havea beard 
“like wire” or as soft as 
silk, your GOOD shave 
will become a PERFECT 
shave if you read ‘‘Three 
Reasons” —a new shaving 
booklet just published. 
A postcard request and 
we'll gladly send you a 
copy with our compliments. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY RAZOR 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The Gillette Big Fellow 
In Silver Plate, $5 
In Gold Plate, $6 
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Refresh Yourself! 


When you get a good 
thirst treat it right 
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Delicious and Refreshing 
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and the bottle. By opening his mouth 
and slipping in the nipple, he got a taste 
of milk, and the trick was done; for he began 
to suck. Then the others pushed and 
squirmed to try this new trick. In a short 
time, they all caught on to this way of 
getting dinner. 

The kittens never did seem to understand 
the mechanism of a bottle and a nipple, 
altho they did recognize this source of 
nourishment through association and a 
sense of smell. One day we set the bottle 
of milk on the ground. All three began to 
nose and paw it over. Finally one got 
hold of the nipple. He sat back and 
pulled. It came loose and the milk poured 
out on the ground. The one with the nip- 
ple was sure the milk would come if he 
sucked long enough. He sat up and pawed 
the air and would not let go. The others 
kept rolling the empty bottle over and 
over, paying no attention to the milk on 
the ground, for they were sure the bottle 
was a source of supply. 

The baby cougars have a way of knead- 
ing the mother’s breast, pushing, opening 
and closing their sharp claws. This may 
not have been uncomfortable on the heavy 
fur and skin of the mother, but the little 
orphans made it painful fora bare hand. 
This difficulty was corrected by serving the 
meals with leather gloves. 

The disposition of the cougar kittens 
was very different from that of bear cubs. 
The kittens rolled and pushed to take their 
turns out of the same bottle of milk, and 
later all Japped quietly out of the same 
pan. But we found that one bottle or 
one pan was never big enough for two eubs. 
If one cub was getting his dinner and an- 
other came up, there was a flash of anger 
and a rough-and-tumble fight. A bear 
cub would rather fight than share his dinner 
with any one else. 

During their two months’ stay, it was 
never dangerous for the children to play 
and tousle the lion kittens with their bare 
hands. There was never a show of anger. 
They purred loudly when petted. Their 
teeth and claws were sharp. If they came 
down a little too hard on a hand, a light 
box on the ear made them quit. In this 
respect, a cougar kitten is very different 
from a bear cub. A cub has a touchy dis- 
position. If he plays too rough and you 
slap him, he comes back quickly. His idea 
is that of the proverbial Irishman. If there 
is any fighting, he wants to do the most of it. 

These cougar or mountain lion kittens 
were the offspring of the biggest cat in 
America. This animal was never really 
abundant, but was found in all the wilder 
sections of America, from Canada to Pata- 
gonia. It has never been a danger to 
man like the lions of Africa and India. 
From the earliest association with man, the 
cougar wisely learned that man carried the 
deadliest weapons, and that the safest 
course was to avoid him in every possible 
way. Many stories have been written 
of cougars catching people. Very few are 
authentic. It is always safe, however, to 
remember that this is such a big and power- 
ful eat that it could kill an unarmed person- 
if it were so inclined. How surprizing 
that these playmates of the children 
adapted themselves so easily to new condi- 
tions! How readily they overcame the 
natural traits of their long line of ancestors. 

As we played with these young cougars 
day after day, the more we thought of the 
volumes of natural history that could be 


ey didn’t want to let thee, go back eae 
We had but half a story. As they grew 
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- disposition? 


CHASING AN IBEX AROUND THE | 
Hp) HIMALAYAS ; 
HEN a careless visitor gazes at an 
ibex mounted in a glass case in a 
natural history museum, he little realizes 


‘h 


; _ the story of daring and endurance that may 


lie behind it. Douglas Burden, who col- 


lected family groups of big game for the 
American Museum of Natural History 
through the jungles of Indo-China and 
the Vale of Kashmir, tells in The Atlantic 


_ Monthly of clambering at great risk to his 


neck down two thousand feet of cliffs and 


~ sheer rocks after an ibex, in the Himalayas, 
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and after the excitement was over all the 
stoic remark his unfeeling guide, Rahima 


yf made, was, ‘‘God always taking care of 
- good sahibs. Sahib not falling.” ©The 


ibex is a kind of mountain goat, which lives 
above the snow-linein the daytime, descend- 
ing at night to graze. According to Mr. 
Burden the pursuit of this game is most 
difficult and fascinating. He gives this 
account of the craftiness of the old goat of 
the mountains, veiling his own adventur- 
ous qualities under the pretense that he 
was too lazy to get up in the morning: 

The ibex, they said, was now lying down 
about two thousand feet above camp 
where he could keep a good eye on the 


enemy. 
Before daylight next morning we crept 


up after the ibex, but it was all wasted 


energy, for he had slipt away, and, when 
we got there, only his fresh tracks were to 
be seen. These we followed about a mile 
into the snow and then saw him about a 
thousand feet above us cireling back. He 
saw us too and turned. This time he 
salected a position from which he com- 
manded a wonderful view of all the ground, 
and then lay down. Any attempt at a 
stalk was useless, so we sat behind some 
rocks and watched him. Late in the-after- 
noon he got up to feed and we made another 
attempt. He looked up and caught us in 
the act of crossing a snowslide; so we just 
sank slowly down in the snow, hoping that 
he would begin to feed again. But he had 
no such intention and stood with his eyes 
glued onus. So we waited and waited there 
in the snow until I thought I should go 
distracted. 

After about an hour of this absurd per- 


formance the ibex did not interest. me in 


the least. 

- The following day we got up before day- 
light again. It was always the same— 
this getting up before daylight—and I 
loathed it. Russléon, the tiffin coolie, had 
found out that the only way to wake up the 
sahib was to bring him a cup of tea-and to 
sit there till he drank it. Russléon would 
hold my clothes ready for me to put.on, so 


to mankind. 


In the Bell ake laboratories speech sounds*are recorded on the oscillograph ‘with a view to their mers inal 


“The service of knowledge 


The youthful Alexander alee Bell, in 1875, 
was explaining | one of his experiments. to the? = 
American scientist, “Joseph Henry. He expressed _ Gateal 


the belief that he did not have the necessary elec- — 
trical i et to develop it. 
“Get it,’’ was the laconic advice: 
- During this search for knowledge came the dis- 

covery ‘that was to be of such PCat alaere value © 

The search for knowledge in haces fidld “it 
might lie has made possible America’s “supremacy 
in the art of the telephone. | a. 

Many times, in making a national telephone ser- 
vice a reality, this centralized search for knowledge 
has overcome engineering difficulties and removed 
scientific limitations that threatened to hamper the 
development of speech transmission. It is still 
making available for all the Bell companies inven- 
tions and improvements in every type of telephone 
mechanism. 


This service of the parent company to its associ- 
ates, as well as the advice and assistance given in 
operating, financial and legal matters, enables each 
company in the Bell System to render a telephone 
service infinitely cheaper and better than it could 
as an unrelated local unit. 


This service of the parent company has saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars in first cost of Bell 
System telephone plant and tens of millions in 
annual operating expense—of which the public is 
enjoying the benefits. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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What | 
London 
‘Knows 


Lonvon knows how to appraise ac- 
curately the credit of nations that would 
borrow. Such nations now seek loans 
on extraordinary terms. London knows 
their history, character and financial 
record —their necessities, possibilities 
and the value of their promise to pay. 


Long experience has made the British 
investor a competent judge of the credit 
of every nation in the world. 


But in the ten short years that America 
has been buying foreign securities, the 
average American investor has not yet 
learned how to correctly value foreign 
government bonds. 


If we knew.as much as London knows 
about the credit of foreign borrowers, 
the dollar bonds of foreign government, 
loans would not sell in New York, as 


they do today, to yield a much higher 


return than the sterling bonds of the 
same loan in London. , 


Aiming to furnish the information in 
regard to the foreign investment field 
that the American investor needs, 


| 9 
Barron’s 
The National Financial Weekly 


will present a series of authoritative articles, 
starting August 25, on the general subject ot 
government bonds and national credit. 


Prepared for BARRON’S by WitrAM L. 
RAYMOND, author of American and Foreign 
Investment “Bonds, State and Municipal Bonds, 
these articles will be invaluable to the inves- 
tor in foreign securities. 


The series includes the following: 

1. The Faith of Kings and Peoples. 

2. A Government that Pays its Debts. 

3. British Grit Maintains British 
Credit. 

4, The French Record and Today’s 
Problems. 

5. Will the Soviet Keep the Czar’s 
Faith? 

6. Europe United for Austrian 
Reconstruction. 

7. Resources and Bonds in South 
America. 


8. The Credit of China and Japan. 


Special Free Offer 


To establish convincingly the scope and 
value of these articles, BARRON’S will 
pe glad to send to any one, anywhere, 
free of charge and without obligation, 
the issue of August 25, containing the 
first article of the series. Address: 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 
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chasm when I fired. 


The subscription cost for the entire series is $1.00 
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then I would simply have to get up and 


dress by candlelight... It was awful getting. 


out of a nice warm furry sleeping-bag into 
the cold air and darlmess, and in a minute 
I would have to rush to the fire. Coolies 
would immediately spread blankets for 
me to sit on, and so I would snuggle up to 
the fire, yawning and shivering, and 
getting smoke into my eyes until I curst 
the day that I ever came on an ibex hunt. 
Meantime one coolie would be massaging 
my legs, another would be tying on my 
grass shoes, while yet a third would bring 
me a breakfast that I was almost too 


’ sleepy to eat, and after all that the day’s 


hunt proved to be merely a repetition 
of the last. 2 

We made a very long detour and would 
have gotten very close to the ibex, but he 
heard the crunch of the snow and from 
below us he circled unseen and then 
suddenly peeped down at us over a ledge 
about four hundred yards away. I looked 
at him through the telescope for about the 
one-hundredth time, and wondered, as I 
gazed at the curious horns, if I would ever 
have the pleasure of seeing them in camp. 
Then he went right up to the very summit 
of the mountain. I sank back into the 
snow, very disgusted with it all, for it looked 
well-nigh hopeless. From below the roar 
of unseen waters racing down the chasm 
suddenly came up strong on the wind. For 
a moment the sound filled the air. Then 
it grew fainter and fainter and was swal- 
lowed up again in endless space just as the 
voice of a child is swept away and lost in a 
storm. The mountainside was in silence. 

Rahima did not want to look at me. He 
kept his eyes turned away and fingered his 
stick. I took out my field-glasses. The 
ibex was struggling through deep snow up 
near the summits. I watched him till he 
lay down on a slab of bare rock. ‘‘ Rahima,”’ 
I said, ““what doing now?” *“‘See dem, see 
dem,” was his characteristic reply. ‘‘Pleases 
now sitting,’ he went on. ‘Evening kail 
down coming for fooding.”*” And the ibex 
did come down that evening, and, tho we 
were ready for him, he fooled us again. 
We had waited for him too long, and as a 
result we had to descend a very steep moun- 
tain in the dark—a somewhat hazardous 
proceeding. 

The next day at last luek was with us. 
We found the old ibex asleep in the terrible 
chasm that divides the right wall of Abada- 
bur Nullah into two halves. That place is 
a veritable gorge of death into which rocks 
are forever hirling themselves down the 
shelving gneiss ‘that acts as a floor of the 
chasm. The ibex was lying down, some 
three hundred yards: away, almost ver- 
tically beneath me. To shoot I literally 
had to lean over the edge, my shikari 
holding onto my legs as I fired, and, to say 
the least, | surprized myself by killing him. 
Several other ibex ran across the floor of the 
One male was almost 
hit by a falling rock and I saw him jump 
skilfully behind a projecting ledge as the 
rock went crashing by® Then. for some 
time I watched them elimb the wall on the 
far side. Now and then they got into very 
tight places..that necessitated a careful 
study of the ground, followed by three or 
four flying leaps that nearly made my hair 
stand on end to see, and I burst out with a 
“Gee! Did you see that, Rahima?”’ Two 
small ibex were following their mother at 
the end of the line, until they came to a 
spot which they simply could not maneuver. 


they showed some initiative and, turning 
back down into the chasm again, theycame 
up by another route, going all the time just 
as fast as they could go until they caught 
up with the others. 4 : 

When the excitement was over and I 
looked back at the fallen ibex, I hardly 
knew what to think. It would be impossi- 
ble to describe the many, varied, and con- 
flicting emotions that I have experienced 
in shooting game. Sometimes it is great 
glee, sometimes regret, sometimes a com- 
bination of pity and sorrow and a strong 
distaste for the whole business. On this 
oceasion I think there was a certain satis- 
fied feeling of ‘‘ Well, at last.”” At the same 
time a natural feeling of regret. for it 
seems that the longer the chase continues, 
the more of a friend the object of the chase 
becomes. You get to know him pretty 
well—his little tricks and habits, his 
favorite haunts and feeding-grounds—and 
it is impossible, therefore, that one should 
experience only a feeling of glee when the 
big head has fallen and his battle is at an 
end. ; 


HOW TO FOIL MR. APPLE MOUSE 
HEN the beautiful red or golden 
apple reaches the table of the con- 

sumer, he little realizes that perhaps he 
has taken the.very bread, so to speak, out 
of the mouth of the little apple mouse. 
The consumer may, however, congratulate 
himself that it has not been what the farmer 
calls ‘‘a mouse year.” If it had been, 
perhaps there would have been few apples 
for any one. Vernon Bailey, Chief Field 
Naturalist, Biological Survey, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, tells in Nature 
Magazine (Washington) the story of an 
apple mouse family. Mr. Bailey has 
produced some very learned books on the 
animals of wood and field, but now appears 
as a master of the “bed-time story”’ form 
of animal yarn, ending, however, with some 
valuable and practical advice. So let us 
begin by learning what Farmer Pippin saw: 


Farmer Pippin walked down through his 
orchard on a smoky September afternoon, 
with a look of satisfaction on his face. 
Long, straight rows of well-grown, well- 
kept, and well-laden apple trees, rich in 
color of golden grimes, deep red winesaps, 
and dusky black-twigs would have been 
a pleasing picture for an artist, but to the 
owner they afforded the additional pleasure 
of triumph in a long, hard battle against 
a host of enemies, insects, diseases, frosts, 
and a stony soil. A good erop and sub- 
stantial profits were now a certainty. 

No wonder his eyes held a satisfied ex- 
pression, as he examined tree after tree to 
see how soon the apples would be ready to 
be picked and stored in clean, new barrels 
for the market. 

Just over the fence in a patch of black- 
berry -bushes,‘a chewink saw some old 
dry leaves on the ground begin to move, 
and cocking his black head to one side, 
focused a bright red eye on the spot to see 
if a worm or beetle had stirred the leaves. 
Instead of a juicy insect, he saw a little 
brown nose poked cautiously up from the 
mellow soil, and two tiny black eyes shine 
as the blunt nose came higher, and the 
bristly mustaches vibrated with repeated 
sniffs of the air. Quickly the nose dis- 
appeared and a moment later it came 
timidly out again, a little higher, and even 
more eagerly sniffed the air. “Only a 


; 
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. 


Sasaeee thought the chewink, and ment 


on with his scratching among the leaves. 

ently the leaves stirred a few feet 
nearer to the fence, and the same little 
brown nose came up out of the ground and 
sniffed and sniffed the air, then went back, 
and the opening in the ground closed, and 


left no signs of the disturbance. ~ 


Again and again the same eager little 
nose came up and sniffed the fragrant air, 
always nearer the orchard, and always the 
momentary doorway closed again and dis- 
appeared, as the sturdy little burrower dug 
and pushed and extended his subway just 


below the surface nearer and nearer to 


that delectable smell. Now and then he 
encountered a stone or root that had to be 
avoided, or a juicy bulb or tender root that 
furnished a meal, and the tunnel grew with 
many crooks and curves, but always the 
general course was the same. 

There were resting spells, the longest i in 
the middle of the day and the middle of 
the night, but by the next evening the 
apple odor was all around and overhead. 
He had reached the first tree. Soon a close- 
up apple fiavor penetrated the ground right 
into his burrow, and a few digs with strong 
claws and a strong push of the blunt nose 
broke through the surface right by the 
side of a luscious yellow apple. 

A worm hole showed why this apple had 
fallen before the others, but oh! how good 
that sweet juicy apple tasted, as his keen- 
eutting chisel teeth took the first bite. 
He ate and ate, rested and ate some more, 
and then hollowed out a nest cavity near by 
into which he drew a bunch of fine dry 
grass and made a soft, warm nest, with 
some thistledown for lining. Here he was 
so warm and comfortable that he just 
wanted to stay always. 

By the next night his apple was half 
eaten, but he had located several more and 
felt so rich that he just wanted to tell 
somebody about it, so he started back 
along that winding tunnel. In many places 
it had caved in or had been mashed flat 
by heavy feet above ground, but he pushed 
up the roof again or dug through the hard 
spots, and by morning had reached the 
old cross-tunnel made during the summer 
by the rest of his family. In the old 
familiar runs he soon found the home nest 
where Mrs. Apple Mouse showed him four 
little pink new babies without a hair or 
any visible eyes, ears, or teeth, but he was 
allowed only one hasty peep before they 
were covered up again tight and warm. 

Soon the news of his discoveries spread, 
and brothers and sisters, children, grand- 
children, uncles, aunts and cousins came 
flocking around to hear of the feast of 
apples just over the hill and down in the 
orchard. Yes, they would all go and go 
at once, except Mrs. Apple Mouse, who 
said she would come as soon as the babies 
were old enough to travel that far, and had 
eut their apple teeth. She even followed 
them a little way to be sure which road to 
take when she was ready to move, and 
then returned to her babies, the prettiest 
pabies that any Apple Mouse had ever 
seen, she was sure. 

That road to the orchard was soon well 
worn and well known to all the mice in that 
piece of woods, but it was only one of many 
from other sides of the orchard. All around 
the edge the underground mouse roads came 
in and branched in all directions, as Farmer 
Pippin could tell by the soft, caving feeling 
under his feet. Many of the apples lying 
on the ground showed little tooth marks 


_ underneath, and he frowned as he said to 


himself, in a spirit of apprehension: ‘‘ Won- 
der if this is going to. be a mouse-year?”’ 
Finally the apples were all gathered from 
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(Remember, these 
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reproductions of 
the real photo- 
graphs.) 
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You just get more fun 
with Ansco film —that’s all! 


OU don’t care what film you 
use — so long as good, clear 
pictures go in the envelope that 
has your name on it. Negatives 
mean nothing in your life unless 
they represent fine pictures that 
can be enlarged if you wish. 
Ansco Film is made a little dif- 
ferently from other films. The 
first and most important point 
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we wanted to get was a film that 
would give you pictures on almost 
any kind of day at any time of 
daylight and a film that stands up 
in hot weather as well as in cold. 
We've got it. You can use it. 


You don’t have to be a camera 
and light expert if you use Ansco 
Film. You take your pictures 
when you feel like taking pictures 
— in other words, your fun rules 
you, the film is merely your aid. 


Almost all good stores that sell 
film and cameras carry Ansco 
Speedex Film. But if your dealer 
has none in stock send us the 
coupon and we'll fill your order 
immediately. 


Illustrated catalog sent 
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Precaution 


—that insures 
the “Priceless”? Comfort of 
Every Durham-Duplex Blade 


LL Durham-Duplex blades give 

the same shave—the shave that 

has become famous for its speed and 
its “priceless” comfort. 


The reason lies in the extra precau- 
tion exercised in testing these extra- 
long, extra-keen blades before they 
are allowed to leave the factory. 
After an elaborate series of exam- 
inations at each stage of manufac- 
ture, every blade must finally pass 
the rigid Durham-Duplex Hair Test 
and Sight Test, the most thorough 
and expensive operations of their kind 
employed by any razor manufacturer. 


The resulting uniform quality of 
Durham-Duplex Blades is reflected 
in uniform results. The twelve 
million men who use them are dis- 
tinguished by asmooth, clean-shaven 
appearance under all circumstances. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR SETS 
(both Models) ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Interchangeable Blades 
50c for package of 5 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

FACTORIES; Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; Toronto 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND: TREES 
Continued f-- 


Fw 


the trees, and loads and loads of barrels 


had been hauled away, shipped to market, 
and the bank account of Farmer Pippin, 
after all the expenses were paid, had gone 
away up into four figures. His orehard 
was acknowledged the best of its size in 
the rich valley. 

There were many imperfect apples left 
on the ground, dozens of them under the 
trees, but that did not matter except to the 
mice, and how they feasted! Mrs. Apple 
Mouse had brought her four babies, half- 
grown little Apple Mice, now with sharp 
teeth and keen appetites; but there were 
other new families, dozens of them, right here 
in the orchard where apples were handy 
and other food to go with them abundant. 
Sueh feasting and frolie and visiting back 
and forth in the safely hidden tunnels! 
Now the apple-pickers were gone and no 
one mashed down their tunnels or dis- 
turbed them; even the old yellow cat had 
given up trying to catch the little noses 
that sometimes poked up in the ground, for 
she got only a mouthful of dirt every time 
she jumped at one. 

So the beautiful fall days went by until 
one night the cold crépt into the ground, 
and the apple mice were kept busy gather- 
ing dry grass to build bigger, warmer nests 
in their underground chambers. The ap- 
ples were also getting scarce, and next 
morning they were hard and frozen, and 
did not have the usual pleasant taste. 
All the clover and other green things were 
hard also, and after awhile they were all 
soft and wet. All the mice people were 
cross and disagreeable, and no one enjoyed 
anything. 

The next day there seemed nothing fit 
to eat, and for several days it grew worse 
and worse, until everybody got so hungry 
that they began to hunt for new food, most 
of which was found underground. Clover 
roots were not so bad, and wild onions, 
that had been scorned all summer, were 
found to be better than nothing. But it 
took a lot of hard work to dig enough roots 
for food, and all were so hungry all the 
time that even poor food tasted good. 

There had been other cold nights, and 
now the ground was all white with snow, 
such a nice clean blanket of soft snow, it 
would have been lots of fun if there had 
been plenty to eat, but the best roots were 
getting scarce, and what would happen 
next? The children were all grown up 
now, but there were such a lot of them, 
how could they all get enough to eat in 
this cold weather? 

The snow grew deeper, the weather 
colder, and the food seareer, but every 
little and big apple mouse worked hard 
and got enough food, such as it was, to 
keep well and strong, if not perfectly satis- 
fied. Then it was that a discovery was 
made, and who made it or whether they 
all made it at once is not quite clear; but 
those big apple-trees, with roots running 
all through the ground, always seemed to 
suggest apples, and fairly made the mouth 
water whenever a little brown nose touched 
a root or the bark. They must be exam- 
ined and a few bites showed that under 
a rough shell there was soft, green, juicy 
bark, with a trace of apple flavor. A little 
bitter, to be sure, but not half so bitter as 
dandelions, or many other things they had 
been eating. Really it was the best food 
they had tasted for many days, and such 
a lot of it. 
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processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there’s nothing safer. 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. (CONS’D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark “Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection. 
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Tf pollen sets your nose on fire why not 
keep pollen out? Tiny Nasal filter aids 
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~In some places a whole family would 
gather around a tree and eat and eat, and 
go away and gather other food, and come 
back and eat_more apple bark until they 
had eaten all the way around the tree near 


the ground, and dug down to the roots 


underground. So it happened one night 
that great-great-great-Grandfather Apple 
Mouse reached up so high that he was half 
above the snow, when “‘whish” came a pair 
of gray wings; two sets of hooked claws 
grabbed him and away he was carried by 
a little mouse owl. All the rest of the 
family ran in terror and vowed never to 
siow even a whisker above snow again. 

Then they ate the bark farther down, on 
the roots of the tree; and when warm days 
came again, when the cover of snow all 
melted and ran away, and the green grass 
and young clover leaves began to start, 
they left the apple-trees for better food. 
As fast as possible they worked their way 
back under cover of grass and leaves to the 
protecting bushes and weeds and deep lay- 
ers of last year’s leaves; for the ground was 
still full of water and their old tunnels were 
all so wet and muddy that they could not 
be used. The little Mouse Owls, the big 
Hoo Hoo Owls, and even the Mouse Hawks 
then made such havoe with the Apple 
Mice that few ever reached the woods 
again, and these were scattered and scared 
and discouraged. 

Farmer Pippin came down through his 
orchard in early May, when the trees were 
in blossom, banks and banks of pink and 
white, even more beautiful than they were 
when laden with ripe fruit; but what was 
that strange ring around the bottom of 
a big winesap tree? Yes, it was girdled, 
all the way around, every bit of bark 
gnawed down to the hard wood. ‘Mice, 
as sure as shooting.”’ A chill crept up his 
spine; he hurried to the next tree. Yes, 
this one, too. The next was sound, the 
next also, the next had a large bare spot 
on one side. The next was completely 
girdled. 

A hundred and fifty-five completely 
girdled, and many others with bare spots 
of naked wood. It had been a ‘‘Mouse- 
Year’! And all winter no one had known 
anything about it. The trees showed no 
signs of injury and were loaded with blos- 
soms the same as usual, but I"armer Pippin 
knew just what would happen. 

By July the sap in the trees would be 
exhausted, the leaves and fruit would 
shrivel, and every tree would die; that is, 
if they could not be saved by the new 
process of bridge-grafting, connecting the 
living bark of the roots with that above the 
girdled space by inserting live twigs. He 
had heard of this being done, but who would 
know how to do it? Only a few experts 
had ever done it successfully, and he had 
heard that it was slow and expensive work. 
How could he find out? He could write, 
no; wire the Department of Agriculture; 
that office had helped him before, and might 
be able to tell him where he could find some 
one skilful enough to do this work, and 
whether it would save the trees. 

Next morning he hurried to town and 
sent the telegram, leaving instructions to 
have the reply telephoned to his house. 
Before night it came. ‘‘Yes, trees can be 
saved. Man in next é¢ounty is expert. 
Lose no time.’’ No time was lost; the 
work took many days, but most of the 
trees were saved. A few ‘died, and all 
were slow in recovering. 

There was lost time, lost capital, and 
smaller returns next fall, but Farmer 
Pippin had learned a valuable lesson. The 
Apple Mice would not catch him napping 


next winter. 
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~at least 1000 miles in all 


without draining your crank case—that’s 
what it means to you to use 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Oil 


mo! this appear to you to be a remarkable statement? To oil 
experts there is nothing remarkable about it. They know that 
under normal conditions users of 100% pure Pennsylvania oil have 
always been able to get 1000 miles—and frequently as much as 2000 
miles—of efficient lubrication without draining their crank cases. 


Of course, the oil level must be kept up to the right point, and 
fresh oil added if necessary, but the crank case need not be drained 
under 1000 miles. 


Why? Because Pennsylvania is a different kind of oil, into which 
nature has put different materials. It withstands heat, wear, and 
gasoline dilution without “breaking down.” It contains no tarry sub- 
stance—no sulphur—no acid. It leaves no gummy deposit. 


With Pennsylvania oil you are sure of a longer life for your motor. 
This oil saves repair bills, lessens depreciation, and increases your 
margin of useful power. Pennsylvania cil comes only from the Appa- 
lachian Field. It is not a brand, but a different grade (or kind) of crude 
oil from which a number of excellent brands are refined. 


The producers; refiners, and marketers of this remarkable oil have 
created the emblem shown below. It appears only on products refined 
from 100% Pennsylvania crude oil. See that the Pennsylvania emblem 
appears on the container from which your next oil comes. Pennsyl- 
vania oils are quality oils, and aren’t sold by every dealer. It is worth 
while looking for the dealers who have them in your community. 
Remember, when you fill with 100% pure Pennsylvania you are not 
buying just “oil” —but at least 1000 miles of lubrication. 


Send this coupon for the free booklet, ‘Systematic Lubrica- 
tion” —worth money to every motorist. 
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210 Chambers Building, Oil City, Pa. 
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Cthe past — 


alive | 


AVE far horizons and dead 

years always interested you? 
Do you feel the call of the un- 
usual? Would you like to gaze 
back into an age that died before 
you were born? 


Sunshine . . . white robed figures 
. .. the smell of the East . .. mys’ 
tery .. . Morocco. 


This is aworldthathasn’t changed 
much since Scheherazade told her 
tales ... since the Romans built 
great cities 1800 years ago...a 
world locked tight to “the infidel” 
till our own generation. It isn’t 
the world as we know it, but an 
older, more impetuous thing, blue 
and cream and red and white, 
under a golden sun. 


Twenty-six hours from Europe 
—and Europe is six days from 
America. You step on board a 
French Liner in New York and 
are under French Line manage- 
ment until you see the Statue of 
Liberty again. Steamships, hotels, 
motor cars to run you right out 
into the Sahara. All guaranteed 
by those red funnels with black 
tops that stamp the service ster- 
ling... In the meantime, drop a 
line for information. The book- 
lets are a trip in themselves. 


Treneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal 
Cities of Europe and the United States 
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BIRDS, BEASTS AND: TREES 
Continued 


THE JUNGLE’S VENGEANCE 


R. CHARLES MAYER, who makes 
collections of lions and tigers with 
the same nonchalance that the ordinary 
person would collect a bunch of wild 
flowers, has had in his career some pretty 


thrilling experiences. Once Mr. Mayer | 


heard of a place in the Malay Peninsula 
where a weird superstition about an evil 
mountain full of tigers called him with 
irresistible force. The natives endowed this 
region with supernatural powers, and held 
the charming belief that any one entering 
this part would inevitably be killed by a 
tiger; or, better yet, be changed into one. 
Mr. Mayer recounts for Asia and the 
Metropolitan Newspaper Service this most 
exciting adventure: 


Deciding to fight superstition, I told the 
whole village that I was a pawang, an 
exorcist. I assured them that never since 
the day of my birth had I been molested 
by an evil spirit, and I promised them 
protection. I asked that they go only as 
far as the foot of the mountain, and agreed 
to persuade some of the Sakai, the jungle 
people who lived in the vicinity, to aet as 
guides for us. At last I succeeded in 
eacthering a sufficient number of men to go. 

In all my jungle experience I have never 
known such a mosquito pest-hole. All 
conversation was drowned by an incessant 
slap, slap, slap, and the curses of the men. 
I took refuge under my net, but even when 
I lifted it to receive my supper, mosquitoes 
flew in in swarms. Fortunately I had seen 
to it that my kuala men and boys were 
provided with nets, but Wan Mat and his 


men were in torment. 


In the river below us crocodiles lay. 
Their jaws stood open until their moist 
surfaces, as adhesive as flypaper, were 
coated with mosquitoes and flying night 
insects. Then snap, they went together. 
Again they would open, a living trap, and 
again snap shut—all through that sleepless, 
unending night. The sound mingled with 
the natives’ slap, slap, slap, lest they be 
eaten alive. , 

I knew that nothing but the fear of the 
dark jungle kept the men from bolting. 
They. were a sorry sight in the morning. 
And yet the Sakai were living in that 
mosquito hole of their own free will, without 
a square inch of mosquito netting. The 
only explanation, to my mind, was that 
their savage hides were bite proof. 

Through Wan Mat as interpreter, I had 
a conversation with Naysar, the head 
Sakai. He said that he had seen the tracks 
of elephants, rhinoceroses, tapirs, and 
tigers. He pointed in the direction opposite 
to that from which we had come. They had 
never been, he said, more than half a day’s 
travel from their settlement. He did not 
know how I could get to the Bukit Han. 

“No, no, tuan; no one goes to the Ghost 
Mountain. No one has ever gone there.”’ 
He stared at me in a kind of stupid wonder. 
I gave him a good supply of rice and dried 
fish. I got his promise to come within the 
next few days to Wan Mat’s kampong and 
told him that I would show him how to 
build and set a trap for tigers and leopards 
and how to dig a pit. I discovered that in 
nets and snares he was past master. 

The next day he arrived, bringing with 
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The new Zeiss wide-angle Prism 
Binoculars have a field of view which 
covers almost twice the area seen with 
the average prism binoculars of equal 
magnification. They cover over 20 
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glasses. 

This greatly enlarged field of view 
is a decided advantage in following 
swiftly moving objects—aeroplanes in 
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3 H.P.—The Fastest “Light Twin” 
Designed and Built by Ole Evinrude 
Weighs less than 17 Ibs. per h. p. 
Gives half more power, much more speed, 
yet easy to carry. Instant starting with- 
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proof carburetor. Push button reverse 
without danger of tipping boat. The ideal 
family motor. Fits carrying case without 
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The Complete 
Amateur Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS 


Noted Horticultural Authority 


EVERY phase of gardening from actual digging the 

soil to the cultivation of choice greenhouse fruits 
and vegetables, the care of ornamental plants, shrubs, 
methods of propagation, etc. A book that will help 
the accomplished gardener and guide the beginner in 
puzzling situations. Comprehensive index. Beautiful 
garden frontispiece in colors; 96 full-page illustra- 


tions; Numerous instructive diagrams. 532 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. $6, net; $6.20, post-paid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354-369 Fourth Ave., New York 


him six of his men to be instructed, We 
built a crude trap while they looked on. 
It was not unlike a huge square rat-trap 
with the earth for the flooring. Instead of 
wires there were stakes driven into the 
ground. ~The whole thing was concealed by 
branches. We gave a demonstration of 
how the door worked and how and why it 
dropt when the animal entered the trap. 
The Sakai watched every move, and I could 
see by theirfaces that they grasped the idea. 
We showed them how a V-shaped pit was 
dug by actually digging one before their eyes. 
It was a lesson practically without words. 

While we were awaiting the return of 
Naysar, we set nets and snares in the 
neighborhood, but with no brilliant results. 
We were at this for a week; then Naysar 
___ appeared running. - te he 

“Tiger!’”’ he cried. ‘‘Tiger in trap.” 

We began work at once on a transporting 
cage. It was made of branches and small 
tree trunks. , For the floor, these were laid 
close together and bound with rattan. For 

the roof and sides, they were left from an 
inch to an inch and a half apart. All the 
joints were secured with rattan. The 
natives did this work with surprizing 
rapidity. It was finished before night. 
The cage was long and narrow; that is, 
z sufficiently long to accommodate a large 
tiger and not wide enough to allow him to 
_ turn. It was lashed to two long poles, 
| which extended beyond it at both ends. At 
one end there was an opening through 
which the tiger would enter. 

The next morning at daybreak, we 
— started for our prize. The last bit of 
| preparation was the tying of a live chicken 
inside the cage for the tiger’s first mouthful 
— in captivity. 

‘ Naysar led the way and in about four 
| hours we came to the spot where we had 
: set the trap. There was a splendid speci- 
, men in it, a full-grown male tiger. He 
- measured close to nine feet. I had given 
- instructions that the bait for the trap was 
- to be placed sufficiently far inside so that 
the fall of the door might not injure the 
; animal’s tail. This order had been 
carried out. The beast was in perfect 
condition—one of the most beautiful cat 
animals I have ever seen. 

We placed the entrance of the cage 
against the trap, pulled a number of the 
dividing stakes out of the ground and 
prodded the tiger until he crawled through 
the opening. Closing the opening was a 
simple matter. In fact, there is nothing 
difficult in the transfer of a tiger from a 
trap to a cage. He does not make half the 

- trouble for a trapper that a screaming, 
leaping monkey does. 

This beast, on entering the cage 
crouched. down, his ears prest tightly 
back. against his head and his eyes half 
élosed.. His upper lip was drawn away 
from his splendid fangs. His breath came 
in hisses. "The live chicken fluttering above 
his head angered him. With one blow of 
his paw he killed it, but he was much too 
angry at the moment to eat it. In a 
happier mood, had he not been driven by 
hunger, he might have played with it, 
catwise, when it was dead, tossing it up 
and pretending that it was alive and trying 
to escape him. 

Trapping animals was a business and not 
a sport with me, but I always felt the excite- 
ment of it and always enjoyed the erace,and 
strange moods of the creatures themselves. 
This tiger was full of the mystery of his 
breed. I looked into his eyes, which refused 
to meet mine, and tried to measure his 
ferocity—a ferocity which, in captivity, 
might turn him against himself. Self- 
mutilation is not unknown among the other 
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Serves You Everywhere 


Play’s over—now for home! Hop in....step on 
the starter .... and off you go! Easy, dependable, 

‘ electric starting is one of the automobile’s g-eat 
and outstanding conveniences. And, in the start- 
ing of the world’s automobiles and trucks, the Ben- 
dix Drive renders an invaluable service. 


The “Mechanical Hand” That Cranks Your Car 


The Bendix Drive is the connecting link be- 
tween your electric starting motor and the en- 
gine of your automobile. When you step on 
your starter, you make an electric connection 
between the battery and the motor—thus sud- 
denly rotating the motor shaft on which the 
Bendix Drive is mounted. This moves the 
pinion gear of the Bendix Drive over into mesh 
with the gear on the fly-wheel of the engine 
.... cranksit.... starts the engine.... 
then automatically lets go, and waits 
until you need it again. 


More than 4,000 dealers and garages supply genuine sere 
vice parts for Bendix Drive. Insist on genuine parts 
should emergency necessitate replacements. The 
name ‘‘Bendix’’ is on each genuine part. Look for it! 
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HOT ee Takes 
Much of the Work 
Out of Housework 


Instant, piping hot water in abundance 
teduces housework by half. It means time 


saved, less tiresome toil. It is a boon to 


the entire family. 


Now every home can have all of the advan- 
tages of HOT water, without the incon- 
venience of old-fashioned methods. This is 
made possible at a remarkably low cost by 


THE 


J] 
atutomatic 


Storage Gas Water Heater 


$77.50 Complete 


Ready to Install 
F. O. B. Factory 


There is no waiting with Royal. HOT 
water is always ready in abundance. Full 
pressure at every outlet without the chance 
of any faucet ‘‘run- 
ning cold.’’ 


The Royal has no 
coils to “lime-up”’ or 
clog, and is sturdily 
built for years of ser- 
vice. Operates auto- 
matically and is safe, 
silent, and odorless. 
The water is con- 
stantly in circulation, 
always fresh, clear 
and sweet enough to 
drink or cook with. 


The cost of installa- 
tion is very low, due 
to the simple piping 
arrangements. 


Why try to ‘‘get along’ 
with makeshift methods 
or an out-of-date heater 
when you can have the 
best at such small cost? 
Mail the coupon below 
for descriptive booklet 
and learn the real ad- 
vantages of the Royal. 
It places you under no 
obligation. 


Size 32 / 
— BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 


World’s Foremost Heater Builders 
General Offices: LA PORTE, IND. 


pons ge acer lean haere oe ligealherinaalimeslag rhe ot | 
i BASTIAN-MORLEY CO. 
La Porte, Indiana 


] Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
y your interesting book, ‘‘The Greatest Conve- 
nience You Can Have in Your Home.”’ 


Sits (i aatee' aye 4. 0 (Lit. Dig.) ! 
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eat animals, tho th 
offender. , eer? 
I determined = every 

with my prize. I arrange that the trans- 
porting should be done by sixteen men, 
eight Malays from the kampong and eight 
Sakai. Wan Mat, a gun-bearer, and I led 
the way. We had got what we had gone 
for, the faces of the Malays were definitely 
turned toward home, and a generally 
festive air pervaded the small procession as 
it jogged along. : 


But Ghost Mountain would not so easily 


give up its own to humans, and the way 


was to be wet with blood and disappoint- 
The wildest moment had arrived, 
and Mr. Mayer very well imparts the 
terror of the natives at that which now 
happened: 


Suddenly, from the jungle, there came a 
grunt, a squeal. My gun-bearer, lowering 
the 50-110 Winchester and whirling to 
place it in my hands, gave me a violent 
blow across the body with the barrel, which 
sent me spinning. I was buried in a mass 
of bushes and tangled vines. Struggling to 
regain my balance, I heard shrieks, yells 
and bellowings. Half turning, I was 
conscious that a great, moving mass was 
hurtling past me. 

The first intelligible sound that reached 
me was the word badak—rhinoceros. 
Badak was screamed in every pitch of rage 
and terror. I managed to pull myself free 
of smothering undergrowth and stumbled 
back to earth. 

Beyond lay the transporting cage— 
smashed, the tiger pinned down by the 
ruins of it. There was a terrible wound in 
his side and he roared with every breath. 

The noise he made was half-drowned by 
the human bedlam. Back some ten yards 
three Sakai sprawled on the ground. One 
of them was dead, we found afterwards, and 
the two others badly wounded. 

A rhinoceros had dashed out of the 
jungle, lowered his head and charged. It 
all happened in a flash—so quickly that 
there had not been time for the men to drop 
the cage and run. 

In his effort to get at the tiger, the great 
beast had lilled one Sakai and knocked 
down two others. With one blow from his 
lowered head, he had smashed through the 
cage. He had ript open the tiger’s side 
with his horn and from sheer momentum of 
his great two-ton body, moving at top 
speed, both cage and tiger had been 
carried forward fully twenty yards. Then, 
with a bellow, he tossed them from him and, 
grunting and squealing, disappeared into 
the jungle. 

He probably never realized that there 
was anything unusual in the tiger’s position 
as he was being carried along somewhat like 
a lady in a sedan chair. He got the scent 
of the tiger, gave him a death-blow and 
went on about his business. 

The rhinoceros is a shortsighted beast, 
but his sense of smell is exceedingly keen. 
He will always charge a tiger on scent. He 
will not, however, clash with an elephant. 
The two big animals are shy of each other, 
altho the rhinoceros is not a match for the 
elephant when the latter coils up his trunk 
out of the way and goes at the other beast 
with his great tusks. 

The tiger, on the other hand, is no mateh 
for the rhinoceros and will not fight back. 


~The Wasteful i 
of Comfort — = 
is in your coal pile 


‘ 


If your windows are not ee ~stri] 
you are fortunate if you are able to mair 


an inside temperature of 60 degrees—and to" 
do this, you must burn at least *473 poo 


of coal per window per year. 


With tongue-and-groove (rib) type strips, you can 
raise the temperature to 
burn 473 pounds of coal per window per year to do it, — 


You get comfort, but high coal bills continue. . 


With Monarch Strips on your windows, you burn 
only 296 pounds of coal per window per year to main- 


tain 70 degrees. You save 21/5 bushels of coal per r, 


window per year. 


booklet, which tells why Rincereer 
ae fone your coal bills to the lowest possible 
figure. 
MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS co. 
4980 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


*Based on air infiltration thru a 3x6- 
foot double-hung (sliding) window. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER pap hEs- 


Interlocking Type 
Standard Control of Air Infiltration 


“BRB vecre, we 5 Bag In 12 Weeks by Actual Work Actual Worle 


Ba, ‘bewiy on Sool St Cues 
hee SE ad. Auto course 
Sea Ne 


ric’. satan! BT News 
4300-2510 W West Harrison Street, 


ANT WORK.2z.? . 


Earn $18 to $60 a week Retouching photos. Men “a3 
Raceline No selling or can © We teach yo 


employment and oe Phe Seles 
Timited omer. Write to. ing, Outnt 
Dept. D4, 3900 Sheridan Road, Ry 


PATENTS Write for Guide Books and “REC- 
® ORD OF INVENTION BLANK" 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 


inventions for Exa ina‘ion and Instructions. No 
for the above ‘nfor ation. Terms reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


Health Gare of the Baby 


(Thirteenth Edition, 165th Thousand) 

By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D.> 
Indispensable in the nursery and the home. Four im por- 
tant steps in the baby's care are considered with special 
care—airing, bathing, clo hing, dieting. First aid in 
all contingencies has full consideration. 

12mo, Cloth. 231 pages. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Eat Your Way to Health 


By ROBERT HUGH ROSE, A.B, M.D. 
Instructor, Post-Graduate Medical School, New York 
Dr. Rose has achieved wonders for patients 


who were too fat and too thin. In his book 
he tells you how it was done. 


0 degrees, but must still 


ine 


HOW TO 
REDUCE WEIGHT 


Dr. Rose first experi- 
mented on himself. He 
reduced 15 Ibs. Later 10 
lbs. It’s really simple. 
Choose your foods from the 
long list. Follow his in- 
structions. 


HOW TO MAIN- 
TAIN WEIGHT 


The author also shows 
how you can maintain your 
weight and keep in good 
health at the same time. 


follow and does the work. 


HOW TO 
GAIN WEIGHT 


Formerly this was difficult 
wit hout nauseating “‘stuff- 
ing.” Under Dr. Roseitisan 
easy process with foods that 
are tasty and nourishing. 


TO REDUCE 
BLOOD PRESSURE 


High blood pressure is 
always a menace to health, 
particularly to stout per- 
sons. Dr. Rose shows how 
a Sie blood pressure by 

ie 


Dr. Rose’s system of weight control is absolutely 
safe, sensible, and scientifically sound. 
246 pages. 
12mo. Cloth, $2, net; $2.12, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGYALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Pee 
He has no weapon strong enough. The 
tiger is not even a match for a water 


buffalo. His method of killing the largest 
animal he attacks—a bullock, for example 
—is to break its neck. Standing on his 
hind legs, he reaches one paw to the 
bullock’s shoulder and the other to the 


‘lower thigh. Then taking the animal’s 


neck in his jaw, he throws back his own 
head, jerking the neck of the bullock up 
and over and cracking it. Naturally, the 
tiger can not do this with a rhinoceros nor 
make any impression on his thick hide. 

Our tiger, thus set upon by his natural 
enemy, began making desperate efforts to 
get clear of the cage. There was not the 
faintest hope of saving him. The best I 
could do was to shorten his misery. I 
rescued my gun from the gun-bearer, who 
was gesturing with it, and killed the beast 
with an explosive bullet. I wasted no time 
on regrets, but set to work on one of the 
wounded Sakai. 

I put the Malays to work at making two 
litters from the best parts of the transport- 
ing cage. They were excited beyond my 
power to control them, and in the grip of 
their old superstition about the Bukit 
Hantu. They were united in their belief 
that the rhinoceros was an evil spirit and 
that the Ghost Mountain had sent it 
because it would not let one of its tigers 
leave its shadows alive. 

Their talk was a mixture of fact, fancy 
and deliberate lies. One of them would 
have it that the rhinoceros was white—not 
in the sense of a white rhinoceros as we 
know it, which is even less white than a 
white elephant, but of a ghostly whiteness, 
or, as he put it, ‘“white as a small child’s 
tooth.”” Another insisted that it was a 
female in milk. He had seen it, he said, 
after it plunged into the jungle, pushing its 
young one in front of it and guiding it by 
its horn prest against the baby’s rump. 

I gave up for the time being the attempt 
to reach the Ghost Mountain. I deter- 
mined that if I ever tried it again, I would 
take Dyaks with me—headhunters who 
fear neither man, beast nor ghost. 


“SPARE THE FLOWERS” 
S. ALEXANDER has written in the 
* Wisconsin Country Magazine (Madi- 
son, Wis.), this eloquent plea to the 
thoughtless tourist to spare the flowers, 
so that the place in which they bloom may 
remain green and lovely for all. 


Withhold the devastating torch, that 
fires the forest bowers, and sears with 
blighting, black’ning scorch, the tender, 
op’ning flowers. Guard well the fragrant 
blossoms rare, of ev’ry rainbow hue, the 
ferny fronds and grasses fair, that bend 
with morning’s dew. Disturb not spring- 
time’s songsters sweet, or wood-bird’s cosy 
nest; the wee wren’s sylvan, safe retreat let 
nothing cruel molest. Preserve God’s glori- 
ous gardens green, unharmed by vandal 
hand; mar not a peaceful rural scene, in all 
the sunny land. 

O ye who gayly wend your way, through 
forest, field and glen; who spend the blithe- 
some summer’s day, far from the haunts of 
men, heart-cherish and in love protect, 
kind Nature’s varied charms, save them 
from thoughtless man’s neglect and ev’ry- 
thing that harms. Lest when ye come this 
way again, to view these places fair, ye find 
green groves and bush and fen, all birdless, 
bleak and bare. That little children, fol- 
lowing you, may through life’s leisure hours, 
share lavish Nature’s treasures, too: Please! 
tourist, Spare the Flowers! 
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THE PLATE GLASS IN THIS HOUSE 


COST ONLY $325 


PLaTE Grass was used in every 
exterior window and door of this 
attractive residence at a cost of 
only $325. As the cost of the 
house was $60,000, the cost of 
the Plate Glass was only half of 
one per cent! In most houses the 
cost will not run over one per cent. 


Glazing is a small item in any 
list of specifications. It is cer- 


tainly worth the slight additional 
cost to specify Plate Glass, as 
Plate Glass adds an element of 
beauty that cannot be approached 
in any other glass. It returns far 
more than its actual cost in the’ 
increased selling or renting value 
of the house. Its value is re- 
turned many times, too, in the 
satisfaction it gives the owner. 


Your architect will gladly fur- 
nish comparative estimates. 


PLATE Giass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 


SOOUA EBM! 


ty is 
Mra. 


‘i wai Nothing Eise Sy 
is Like ito 


House designed by 
Wetherill P. Trout 
Philadelphia 
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MINIMIZING ‘THE MIDDLEMAN’S MARGIN ~ 


HE RECENT INCREASE in the price of wheat, 

a corresponding rise in the costs of flour and the staff 

of life, together with the charge that the present cost of © 
flour and bread are out of all proportion to what the farmer 
receives for his grain, has led the editor of the National City 
Bank’s bulletin to make an exhaustive survey of the cost of 
bread and other foodstuffs, and profits made by millers, middle- 
men, bakers, wholesale and retail grocers, packers and meat 
dealers. In general, his conclusion seems to be that the middle- 
man’s margin of profit is small, and is diminishing with the con- 
stant improvement in business methods. In an analysis of the 
Department of Agriculture’s figures on the retail cost of a one- 
pound loaf of bread in New York, Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, New Orleans and San Francisco, ranging from 7.68 
cents in New Orleans to 9.73 cents in New York, we find the 
various costs distributed as follows in the New York retail price, 
moving backward from the retailer to the wheat-grower: 


Cents Percentage of 

ner pound Retail Price 
Retailer Ae eschews 2 om nsieis, ct oes 1.49 © 15.39 
Baker's 22, Sue sels: vdccnke 8 Sak ee haa 5.62 57.74 
Eroirht On MOU. oy. oe essere ee 15 alpsess 
AU LETS Oa ca Pa RAS Are RAR ho en NE 53 5.47 
Freight on wheat from local station. 37 3.76 
Elevator charges........... .O7 .74 
HUALDINOION Oe gece aes odie os rh oye 1.50 15.35 
Retail selling price............. 9.73 100.00 


The writer for the New York bank then goes on to explain: 


The shares of the rétail price going to the several recipients 
as shown above are their gross receipts, out of which they must 
pay their expenses. Thus in the case of the baker the report 
says that it covers operating expenses and cost of other baking 
ingredients than flour. 

We have not at, hand any analysis by an official authority of 
the baker’s share in the cost of a pound of bread, but there are 
some good reasons for believing that competition is regulating 
prices and profits in this business with about the same results 
as in milling and business generally. According to the census of 
1921 there were in the United States 23,625 establishments doing 
a commercial bakery business. The proprietors and firm mem- 
bers numbered 22,922 persons. It is safe to say without any 
other information that there is no baking trust controlling the 
business. 

The Northwestern Miller, of Minneapolis, makes the point from 
census returns that in 1921 the item of wages alone aggregated 
$196,938,825, or an average of $1,326 for each employee, whereas 
in 1914 the average yearly wage for each employee was $620, or 
an increase in direct labor cost of over 100 per cent. 

The American Institute of Baking, an organization maintained 
by the American Bakers’ Association for research and educa- 
tional purposes, has compiled figures recently showing that the 
cost of flour used by a large number of bakeries of different 
sizes constitutes only 39 per cent. of the total cost of manufactur- 
ing and baking bread, with no allowance for profit. The Insti- 
tute says that instead of making between 5 and 6 cents of average 
profit per pound, as some erities have stated, a correct subdivision 
of the baker’s margin would show less than .6 of 1 cent profit and 
the remaining 5 cents divided between raw materials and cost 
of production. 

While the wholesale grocery business has little to do with the 
cost of bread, it is an important factor in the distribution of 
other foodstuffs, and an authentic statement of its costs and 
profits is of interest in this connection. The Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research, in its report for 1923, says in part: 

“The common figures for operating expenses in 1923 for the 
501 firms whose reports were used in preparing this summary 
indicate the average cost of doing business in 1923 was 10.6 per 
cent. of net sales, the average gross margin 11.3 per cent. and 
the average net profit 0.7 per cent.; the average rate of stock 
turn was 5.9 times‘in 1923.” 


INVESTMENTS -~ 
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A report of the Bureau’s inquiry into costs and profits in the 
retail grocery business, based on the operations of 471 stores, is 
thus summarized: . 


In the typical retail grocery store, each time a dollar’s worth 


of merchandise was sold at retail the expenses of store operation 


claimed on the average 17.3¢, and the proprietor realized a net 
profit of 1.8c. : re 


Next in line are the packing companies and retail meat dealers. 
Says the National City Bank’s analysis, quoting Department of 
Agriculture figures: : 


The summarized result is that the average successful retail 
meat dealer, according to data collected from 143 Chicago, 
Cleveland, and New York stores, pays, out of each dollar re- 
ceived from sales, 76 cents for the goods sold, 19 cents for the 
expense of conducting his business, and realizes 5 cents profit. 

An abundance of evidence is available as to the margin upon 
which the meat-packing business operates. The Bureau of the 
Census recently has published figures showing that the packer 
pays out for his raw material, principally live stock, about 85 
per cent. of the selling value of his products, leaving to him about © 
15 cents out of every dollar of his gross receipts to cover all oper- 
ating expenses, including wages, taxes, interest, depreciation, etc. 

The average profit realized by the four largest packing com- 
panies, to wit, Armour (including Morris), Swift, Wilson and 
Cudahy, in 1923, was 1.56 cents on each dollar of sales. 

This brief account of thé conditions under which profits are 
made in the retail meat business, illustrates the conditions in 
all business. It shows the error of assuming that the profits of 
a prosperous business arise from unreasonable charges. On the 
contrary, they are as a rule significant of good management by 
which the public is more economically and satisfactorily served 
than in the case of competing establishments which make smaller 
profits. The foregoing statement shows how the opportunity 
to gain profits induces efforts for the improvement of business 
methods, and tends gradually to eliminate incompetent managers, 
to the advantage of the public. This is the service of the ecom- 
petitive system. 

One thing is certain: the high cost of bread, meat and other 
common necessaries in the cities is in only very small degree due 
to the charges of what is ealled “big business’’—in other words, 
aggregations of capital. They are not the leading factors in 
baking or retail distribution, and to the extent that they are 
engaged in these services their influence has been to lower prices 
and improve service. 

The largest employment of capital in the above-named ser- 
vices is in milling, wholesaling, transportation and meat-packing. 
The gross charge for each of these is seen to be relatively very 
small, and if the profits realized by capital in these services were 
isolated they would be found to be insignificant. 

Every large industry now has a research laboratory, with a 
staff of technical experts devoted to the study of the branch of 
science to which the industry is related, and every commercial 
business is studying the problems of distribution with a view to 
simplifying methods and cutting out unnecessary expenses. 
Furthermore, as soon as improved methods are demonstrated 
and generally adopted the benefits derived from them are passed 
on to the public. With all the improvements made in industry 
in the past twenty-five years it is safe to say that the average 
percentage of profit on the volume of business done is lower 
than at the beginning of that period. 

No part of this discussion is meant to convey the idea that there 
is no room for improvement in the methods of retail distribution. 
There is need for comprehensive study of terminal and whole- 
sale market facilities in the cities, and it may be possible to de- 
velop methods of buying and selling by groups. In such cases if 
the consumers organize to serve themselves they will expect to 
enjoy the benefits, and if the producers take over middlemen’s 
services it will be for the same purpose. Meanwhile, among the 
middlemen thousands of bright minds trained to the problem, 
are working on it all the time, prompted by the fact that every 
practical idea on the subject is worth a fortune to the possessor. 
The chain-stores, mail-order houses, ‘‘ producer-to-consumer” ad- 


vertising, illustrate the efforts constantly being made to eut out 
unnecessary costs. 
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“Our Pneumatics Average 


20,000 Miles 


“Independent Touring Car Line, 
** Asheville, N. C., June 20, 1924. 


“Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


“Dear Sirs: We use Firestone Gum- 
Dipped Pneumatics because we can get 
more miles for our money and better ser- 
vice than from any other tire that we have 
ever used,”’ writes J. H. Paston, of the 
Independent Touring Car Line, Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

‘‘We find that our pneumatics average 
20,000 miles per tire, which we consider 
especially good in view of the fact that 
our 32 buses travel in a difficult moun- 
tain territory.”’ Yours very truly, 


J. H. PASTON, 
i) 
of Quality 


Independent Touring Car Line. 


Firestone 


on 32 Buses’ 


Only Gum-Dipped construction by ex- 
perienced Firestone engineers brings forth 
such statements as that of the Indepen- 
dent Touring Car Line of Asheville, N.C. 
Letters from every section of the country 
prove Firestone Pneumatic Truck Tires 
stand up in the hardest hauling jobs be- 
cause of the extra strength in the Gum- 
Dipped Cords. 


Gum-Dipping—the special Firestone 
process of rubberizing each fiber of each 
cord—practically eliminates destructive 
friction and makes the tire structure 
tougher and sturdier. 


Ask your local Firestone Service Dealer 
about Pneumatic Truck Tires for your 
work. 
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An important 
part of a 
Bank’s Service 


Furnishing safe checks 
—checks which are pro- 
tected against altera- 


4 tion —is an important 


part of a bank’s service. 
It is considered so im- 
portant that in financial 
centers throughout the 
country the majority of 
banks now supply their 
depositors with checks 
on National Safety 
Paper. 

They have chosen 
National Safety Paper 
because it affords com- 
plete protection, and has 
proved its efficiency in 
over 50 years of use. 

National Safety Pa- 
per protects all the writ- 
ing on both sides of a 
check. An attempt to 
change the check with 
chemicals, eraser, or 
knife, produces a white 
spot in the paper—in- 
stant warning that the 
check has been changed. 

Ask your bank fo: 
checkson National Safe- 
ty Paper. 

Write for our book 
Tle The Protection of Checks” 


‘National 
' Safety Paper 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 


& Son, Lid., Toronio ," 
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Continued 


THE PRO AND CON OF PAYING 
BY CHECK: _ 


HALL employers pay by check, and 


if so, why? The Industrial Bureau 
of the New York Merchants’ Association, 
after a survey of some eighty-four New 
York City employers who have taken out 
Department of Labor permits to pay their 
employees by check, finds that fifty-nine 
consider the pay-by-check plan  satis- 
factory, eleven were dissatisfied, and five 
had either never put the plan into practise 
or had discontinued its use. Employees 
who were consulted, while willing to accept 
the pay-by-check system to eliminate the 
danger of pay-roll hold-ups, see little ad- 
vantage and considerable inconvenience for 
themselves in this system. The chief 
advantages, as seen by the employer, are 
summarized in Greater New York, the 
bulletin of the Merchants’ Association. 
The check system, we are told, 


1. Eliminates danger of hold-ups. 

2, Eliminates question of argument re- 
garding amount of payment. 

3. Furnishes a receipt and record. 

4. Educates employeesin handling checks 
and using banking facilities. 

5. Promotes thrift by leading employees 
to open banking accounts. 

6. Requires less clerical work and is more 
economical. 

7. Is more confidential than cash. 

Disagreement with several of these points 
ia is registered by employers who have found 
= the system unsatisfactory. They claim, 
for instance, that the pay-by-check system 
is more expensive and less confidental than 
payment by cash. The check must pass 
through many hands and its amount may 
easily become a matter of common knowl- 
edge. The extra expense arises, they 
contend, not only from the necessity of 
employing additional clerical labor, but 
also in educating employees in the use 
of checks and giving them time off to get 
the checks cashed during banking hours. 
Other disadvantages are cited. It— 

1. Increases opportunity for loss from 
forgery, raising of checks, ete. 

2. Necessitates extra work by executives 
in signing checks. (This work, however, 
is frequently delegated to clerks.) 

3. Fosters discontent among employees 
who prefer payment by eash. 

4. Necessitates sending stop-payment 
order to the bank, and drawing new check 
when check is lost. 

5. Requires securing permit from the 
State Department of Labor. 

Employees admit that the pay-by-check 
method has one advantage for them, 
namely, that if they lose their checks they 
ean still get paid for their work. Aside 

.from this point, however, few employees 
find the system attractive. They complain 
that they have no banking connections and 
that they experience considerable  diffi- 
culty in getting their cheeks eashed at banks. 
And if the employee calls upon the corner 
grocer or drug-store to cash his eheck he 
finds himself under the necessity either of 
taking a slight discount or of making a 
purchase in order to compensate the mer- 
chant for his trouble. Besides, he discloses 
the amount of his income, 
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BINOCULARS 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 


8 POWER 
$1 9,50 Postpaid 


Case and Carrying Straps Included 


Finest Military Prismatic Binoculars. 

All new or practically new. Many of these 
binoculars were received direct from the ALLIED 
REPARATIONS COMMISSION. All are guar- 
anteed perfect. Glasses of this type usually sell 
at $40.00 to $50.00. 

These glasses are of the wide angle type day 
and night lenses with pupillary adjustment All 
are prismatic with achromatic objective lenses. 
Manufactured by makers of the world’s finest 
binoculars. 

Glasses will be shipped promptly on receipt of 
check or money order covering purchase price un- 
der positive guarantee of full ‘cash refund on any 
glasses returned. 

|Order your military binoculars today 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 


91 Federal Street,’ Boston, Mass. 


SAVE 


THE TROUBLE OF 
COFFEE MAKING—USE 


2 
DELICIOUS 
INSTANT COFFEE 


IT JS MADE 


JUST DISSOLVE 
AND DRINK IT. 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE 
AND OH, SO GOOD: 


Send 10c for Special Trial Size 
Recipe Booklet Free 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 


Safe 
Milk 


For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
the Aged, etc. 


Avoid Imitations 


OR gre e 9 
ask trHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
\ Malted Milk 
. - 
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Preparation of Manuscripts 
For the Printer 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Full directions about ‘copy ” and proofs for “every one 
who has to do with the printer man,” and valuable sugges- 
tions on submitting MS. for publication, getting copy- 
right, ete. 153 pages. Eighth edition, revised and, en- 
Jarged, now ready. 

Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.62, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


July 30.—The British Government pro- 
tests to the Governments of the United 
States and Japan that the alteration of 
the elevations of guns on capital war 
vessels or expenditures for the purpose 
of increasing the radius of action of 
these guns would be a breach of the 
Washington Disarmament Treaty. 


The Persian Government accepts the 
terms of the American note requiring 
Persia to pay the expense of bringing 
back to America the body of Maj. 
Robert Imbrie, American Vice-Consul, 
who was recently murdered at Teheran, 
and to give all other satf&faction. 


August 2.—Lieut. Erie Nelson and Lieut. 
John Harding, Jr., his mechanic, fly 
from Kirkwall, Orkney Islands, to Hoefn 
Hornafjord, Iceland, a distance of more 
than 500 miles. The other two air- 
planes participating in the American 
around-the-world flight are forced back 
to Kirkwall by dense fog. 


The Interallied Conference in London 
agrees on a program for putting the 
Dawes reparations plan into effect, and 
invites Germany to send a delegation 
to confer on the program. 


August 3.—Mrs. Rosalie Evans, a British | 


subject, whose long struggle with the 
Mexican authorities over land questions 
vulminated in the departure from Mex- 
ico City of Herbert C. Cummins, British 

. Chargé, is assassinated near her hacienda 
in Puebla, Mexico. 


Joseph Conrad, the famous novelist, dies 

_. suddenly at Bishopsbourne, England. 

. He was born in the Ukraine on Decem- 
‘ber 6, 1857, the son of a Polish squire, 

--and in 1884 became a _ naturalized 
British subject. 


August 3.—Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, who 


was forced back by a fog on his first | 


effort to fly from Kirkwall, Orkney 


Islands, Scotland, to Iceland, is success- 
ful in his second attempt, but Lieut. 


Leigh Wade is forced to alight on 
the sea, and his plane is wrecked when 


the cruiser Richmond tries to salvage it. | 


His machine is definitely out of the trip. 


August 4.—President Obregon orders in- 


quiries into the assassination of Mrs. | 


Rosalie Evans, and assurances are given 


to the American Chargé d’ Affaires, who | 


is representing the British Government 
since the departure of the British 
Chargé, that the murderers are being 
sought and will be punished when 
captured. 


Maj... A-~ Stuart MacLaren, _ British 
around-the-world flyer, definitely aban- 
dons his attempt when his machine is 
irreparably damaged at Nikolski, Ko- 
mondorski Islands, Siberia. 


August 5.—Chaneellor Marx, of Germany, 
and his, colleagues arrive in London to 
eonfer with the representatives of the 
Allies on the Dawes plan for reparations. 


After four months of negotiations tho 
Anglo-Russian conference breaks down 
when the Soviet representatives decline 
to pledge their Government to pay pre- 
war debts. 


Lieut. Lowell H. Smith and Lieut. Eric 
Nelson, American — around-the-world 
flyers, fly from Hoefn Hornafjord to 
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"ELECT 


Ou 


LetYour Home thefactory, 


L F you use more 
earn rom andmoreCen- 


Your Factory tral Station 
current for 


good business reasons. You know 
that more and better lighting 
means better health and eyesight 
for workers, and that you profit by 
more work, better work and less 
labor turnover. It pays in the 
family, too, for light costs less than 
oculists or than discontent in the 
kitchen and laundry. 


In the factory, electric motors 
are everywhere displacing less eco- 
nomical and reliable forms of 
power. Have you ever thought 
what a little general utility motor 
can do for your home? Ask your 
electrical dealer; he’ll tell you 
some things that may surprise you. 
And for health and economy, the 
motor-driven fan, ironer, washing 
machine, sewing machine and vac- 
uum sweeper or cleaner, all have 
their places in the up-to-date home. 
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* add Lal Mises 
Ss inaugenrvest 3: 
ae 


PY : eee te) : 
RIFIED CIVILIZATION 


* Let Your Factory 1" the 


home you 
Learn From ecautie 
Your Home think of 
doing a 


big day’s ironing in the old way; you 
have the handy little heaters or 
Cozy Glows for added warmth on 
cool mornings; you boil your coffee, 
poach eggs and make waffles elec- 
trically, and perhaps cook the 
whole dinner on an electric range. 
That same electric heat can do 
many things in your factory and 
do them better than oil, gas or 
coal. Electric heat is only just be- 
ginning to be appreciated in in- 
dustry, but will soon rival motors 
in its general use. 


In both home and office the most 
practical economists today are 
those who are seeking, not to reduce 
their monthly bills for current, but 
to increase their use of the power 
that always, in one way or another, 

3 saves and earns more than it costs. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


- Representatives Everywhere 


Tune in sometime with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 


Westinghouse 


© 1924, W. E. & M. Co. 
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Answers to thousands 


of questions about HOW TO BEHAVE 
Emily Post’s Brilliant Book 


ETIQUETT The Blue Book 


of Social Usage 
How to introduce people—when they should and 


should not shake hands. 


Giving a theatre party — what to wear—how to go 
down the aisle—how rai fea era afterward. 


Reykjavik, Iceland, a distance of about 


General Montes, leader of the Agraristas, — 
and several others are arrested by the 
Mexican authorities on suspicion of be- 
ing implicated in the murder of Mrs. 
Rosalie Evans. 


DOMESTIC R 


August 2.—Senator La Follette and Sena- — 
tor Burton K. Wheeler, independent 
candidates for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively, receive a ‘‘ personal 
and non-partizan’”’ endorsement from the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of#Labor in session at Atlantic 
City. The endorsement is personal, and 
does not extend to the La Follette party 
as a whole. : 


The United States warship Trenton is or- 
dered from Naples to Bushire on the 
Persian Gulf, to receive the body of 
Maj. Robert W. Imbrie, the American 
Vice-Consul, who was recently assassi- 
nated in Teheran. 


The well-appointed house—“ becoming” furniture 
—what the butler wears—house footman—cook—lady’s 
maid, ete., and their duties—household etiquette— 
where servants entertain their company. 

ie parkas ies with and without dancing 
ats é —the garden party. ss 

How to talk —niceties of conversation—phrases to Formal dinners, luncheons, desehiow they. can be 


avoid—when to converse without an introduction. * bungled—don'ts in. table vetting—etiquette of loves 
and napkin—attacking a complicated dish—dinner 


Salutations—when a man lifts his hat—how a woman giving with limited equipment. 


bows—calling cards. , ‘ 

Balls and dances—decorations—sit-down suppers— 
duty of hostess—how to walk across ballroom—“ cut- 
ting in”—asking for a dance—subseription dances. 
Notes and letters—choice of paper—complimentary 
close—signature—business letters—thanks—introduc- 
tion—condolence—letters no one cares to read— 
letters no woman should write. 


Behavior on the street—a man shouldn't sandwich 
between two women—bundles—offering his arm. ~ 


How a young girl is presented to society So 
tanto ba SS tentoke many guests—the debutante’s 
dress—duty of hostess—why a girl should dance well. 


Dress—the chic woman—vulgar clothes—dresses 
on street—when income is limited—fashion and 
fat—a gentleman's formal clothes—jewelry. , 


Courtship—danger of being ‘‘carried away’—no 
more stilted artificiality—first duty of accepted suitor. 


Announcing the engagement— whom to tell— 


who should call—etiquette of engaged couples. Every day manners at home and in traveling abroad 


—helpful hints. 


Funerals—first details—hanging the bell—honorary 
in advance—when a 


August 4.—Indiectments connected with 
placing a gas bomb in the Rhode Island 
Senate Chamber on June 19 during a 
filibuster conducted by Democrats are 
returned by the grand jury for Provi- 
dence County, Rhode Island, against 
William C. Pelkey, chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee; 
William Murray, of Boston, and John 
T. Toomey, of Johnston, Rhode Island. 


Compiling the wedding list—a “ Cinderella” wed- 

ing—groom sho’ not give wedding—wedding 
hour—arranging presents—trousseau—decorations— 
wedding dresses—wedding trip. 


pallbearers—checking expenses in 
veil is not worn. 


“Mrs. Post is unquestionably an authority on the 
customs and manners of polite society.” —Philadelphia 


Christenings — choosing godparents — christening 
Record. 


dress for baby and godparents. 


16 pages illustrations of table settings, etc. 639 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth $4, net; leather, $7.50 net; postage 18c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
“a New York City 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 


Help at Hand.—Gerald had just bought 
a ear, and he was taking the girl of his heart 
for a spin. 

Proud of being able to turn a corner 
without seriously damaging the hedges, he 
was letting the car out a bit. Up hill and 
down dale they tore at a gallant pace. 

“Oh, Gerald, isn’t it lovely?” said the 
girl, as they topped a hill and behind the 


This Picture Sold for More Than 
Two Thousand Pounds Sterling! 


It was painted by Sir John 
Everett Millais, an English- 
man and onerof the world’s 
greatest artists. You get a 
copy of this masterpiece in all 
the rich coloring that Sir John 


art students who wish to 
study closely the technique 
and coloring of celebrated 
master painters and to see 
the types of human models 
they used in their work. 


country spread out far below them. 


But she got no answer, for they were 
already dashing downward like the stick of 


a rocket. Gerald, with a moist forehead 
and bulging eyes, shouted in her ear: 

“The brakes have given way.” 

“Oh, Gerald, how awful!’ shrieked the 
girl. .“‘Can’t you stop it? Id give all the 
money in the world to get’ out!” 

“Don’t part with a penny!” gasped Ger- 
ald, who was of Seotch descent. ‘“‘We’ll 
both get out for nothing when the ear hits 
that gate down there!”’"—Edinburgh Scots- 
man. 


put on the original canvas, 
along with thirty-three repro- 
ductions of other world- 
famous paintings, in the two 
splendid volumes— 


MASTER-PAINTERS 
OF THE WORLD 


One of these elegant 
volumes contains the biog- 
raphy of Sir John Everett 
Millais and seventeen of his 
great paintings. The other 
volume contains the biog- 
raphy of Joseph Mallord 
William Turner and seven- 
teen of his celebrated pictures. 

Each of these men was a 
genius. 

Even: at the age of ten, 
Millais won a prize for 
drawing. When the award 
was to be made and the nane 
“Mr. John Everett Millais” 
was called, every one was 
astonished when a barelegged 
little hoy in short pants came 
forward. At the age of 
twenty a fellow artist said of 


Millais’ work, “ No one since Posts s esses COUPO Nim me me me ee tes 
Titian has ever painted a picture with such exquisite 


INTERESTING 
BIOGRAPHIES 


Besides the pictures the 
biographies will prove irre- 
sistibly fascinating. They are 
full of incidents and personal 
anecdotes, 

Each of the books is 919 
inches wide and 13 long and 
contains 154 pages, bound in 
half-cloth. Text pages are 
printed in large type. The 
»0oks make a handsome addi- 
tion to any library. 


FREE INSPECTION 


You take no risk in order- 
ing. Merely send $2 as a first 
payment and the books will 
be sent for your inspection, 
carriage charges prepaid. If 
you keep them, you can pay 
the balance of $10 in instal- 
ments of $2.a month. If you 
are not satisfied, return the 
books in ten days and we will 
return your $2. Fill out the 
coupon below. 


Cruelty of a Mother.—Mrs. Jones, down 
in Maine, was much perturbed by a missive 
she received from her sister in Boston. 

“Jacob,” said she to her husband, as 
she read, ‘I call this downright cruel.” 

‘“What’s the matter?”’ asked Jacob. 

“Why, in this letter Mary tells me she 
gets help in raisin’ her children from a 
mother’s club. I do believe in a slipper 
sometimes, an’ a good birehin’ doesn’t do a 


MILLAIS’ “VICTORY, O LORD!” 

This strikiny picture, exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1871, sold 
for £2,047. It represents Aaron and 
Hur on the mountain top holding up 
Moses’ hands to bring victory to 
Joshua who is fighting in the plain 
below. The’story is told in the 17th 
chapter of Exodus. 


passages of handling and color with a rare natvete of 4 ~ SAK & WAC iNALLS COMPANY 1D. child: any harm, but I never used any 
character of his own,” I “Send me on appro valianiad Giatper aia. I club on my offspring! —Chicago Journal. 
_ Joseph Mallord William Turner, another B nglishman, jy __ the two volumes of Master-Painters of the World. J 
likewise exhibited an aptitude for drawing early in life. | I enclose $2. If satisfactory, I will retain the 4 
He rapidly rose to distinction and became one of the y Rooks and send you $2 a month thereafter until 
ae most famous landscape painters that ever lived . Behe fa ee a at go ae Teane pea) 
orot and Claude being the other two : 1 our en you Willicghind silanes aenane O igh 
ig e . pense, you will refund the money I versig t. 
| i id 2 rf A ing “i . : 
PICTURES FOR YOUR HOME’ i si paid and I will owe you nothing, : No man is perfect,’’ some one saic. 
(eee aici dow aa make Seon appeal to : rin oes OIE Coke ' The statesman, with resentment great, 
man or woman with artistic taste who wants the GAT CBS ais oe dusiings, + «6.4 Ap fines Spee 4 i #4 j ? - ; 
work of famous artists in the home; also to artists and , City Stat ; Exclaimed, My friend, ha been misled. | 
Sty Snes Tt, Se DUNE ie 8 LA vs i i 
| “{f you prefer to pay cash, send only $11 with this order. i You quite forget our candidate!”’— | 
I. Washington Star. 


a 


Such a Surprize.—The act of notifying a 
Presidential candidate of his nomination is 
paralleled only by the “‘surprize’’ parties 
which wives arrange for husbands.— Life. 


Thrilling Man.—Hn (ardently)—‘‘Have 
- you never met a man whose touch seemed 
_ to thrill every fiber of your being?” 

SHe—‘Oh, yes, once—a _ dentist.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Identified —The foreman looked him up 
and down. “Are you a mechanic?” he 
asked. 

“No, sorr,” was the answer. “Oi’m a 
McCarthy.”— Montreal Daily Star. 


Booby,. Perhaps——Fonp MotTurr— 
“Yes, my dear, the girl who marries my 
son will get a prize.” 

Darune—‘That’s a simply topping 
idea! Is it a cash prize, or what?”— Lon- 
don Opinion. ; 


Wise.—“‘What do you do when you get 
something ending with ‘R. S. V. P.’?” 
asked the social novice. 

“Don’t let ’em fool you,’’ answered the 
radio fan. ‘‘There isn’t any such sending 
station.”—Washington Star. 


> 


A Living by Dying.—After a wealthy 
Chinaman is condemned to death, he can 
easily hire another to die for him; and it is 
believed many poor fellows get their living 
by thus acting as substitutes—or alter- 
nates, aS we may call them.—From an 
Advertising Leaflet of the Harriman National 
Bank. 


Chance for Action.— Joan (romantically) 
—T think the poets are right, George. It’s 
only in the great open spaces that we find 
ourselves!”’ 

Grorga—‘‘Well, we're twenty miles from 
anywhere, the sun’s going down, and I’ve 
lost the map, so now’s your chance!’’— 
London Opinion. 

Spares Wanted.—Considerable excite- 
ment was caused among the guests at a 
wedding ceremony in a Havre church 
recently when the lady refused to marry 
the bridegroom. Such painful scenes might 
easily be avoided if the bridegroom ar- 
ranged to keep one or two ladies in reserve. 
—London Opinion. 

A Difference.—‘‘How long is it going to 
take to get through with this case?” asked 
the client who was under suspicion of 
house-breaking. 

“Well,” replied the young barrister, 
thoughtfully, “it’ll take me about two 
weeks, but I’m afraid it’s going to take you 
about four years.” — Montreal Star. 


It Pays to Advertise.—Dorothy had been 
praying each evening at bedtime for a baby 
sister. The other day her mother while 
reading the paper exclaimed: “I see Mrs. 
Smith has a little daughter.” 

“How do you know that, Mamma?” 
Dorothy inquired. 

“Tt says so in the paper, dear.” 

“Read it to me.” 

Her mother read: ‘‘Born on July 2d, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, a daughter.” 

Dorothy thought a moment and then 
said: ‘I know what I’m going to do. I’m 
going to stop praying and begin adver- 
tising.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Fisk Popularity is 
on Fisk Quality 


Founded 


Into a Fisk Cord is built every quality 
a tire must possess if it is to give the 


service expecte 


d of it; strength, tough- 


ness and oversize construction for wear, 


resiliency for c 


Get a FISK 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 


omfort and the exclusive 
Fisk Button Tread for 
safety. 


These are the features that 
insure you the greatest 
possible tire service at the 
lowest cost per mile. You 
get them in full measure 


in Fisk Cords. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon. 


CORD TIRES 
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: World Cruis 
on the Belgenland 


Largest liner ever to circle the 
globe. Supreme in comfort—de- 
lightful in every detail of service 
and equipment. Trips ashore un- 
der the masterly guidance of the 
American Express Company. 


Facts About the Cruise: 


Belgenland (new) 27,200 tons— 
cruising 28,310 miles—visiting 
14 countries—60 cities. West- 
ward Sailings—to meet the most 
agreeable climate in tropical 
lands. 


From New York, 
Dec. 4th, 1924. 
From Los Angeles, Duration of Cruise 
Dec. 20th. —133 days. 
Back in New York, April 16th, 1925 


Addsess Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, 
American Express Company, No. 65 Broad- 
way, New York, or other offices or agencies 
of either company. 


\ZRED STAR LINE */ 


STAR LINE-AMERICAN LINE 


COMPANY 


From San Francis- 
co, Dec. 23rd. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 
in cooperation with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY’ 


“==. @ 


pCUNNINGHAM 
ETLCTOR- AMPLIFIER 
MODEL C299 


PATENTED 
= an ? \ 
” } 
Se 


RADIO UBES 


THE STANDARD TUBE FOR ALL MAKES OF 
RADIO RECEIVING SETS 
Back-country isolation melts into world con- 
tact as you tune-in on music, drama, and the 
final battles of the presidential campaign. 
Cunningham tube, type C-299, used with 
your radio set, trebles vacation pleasure 
Cunningham Radio Tubes 
C-299, C-11, C-12, Dry Battery Types $5.00 
C-301A, C-300, Storage Battery Types $5.00 
Patent Notice: Cunningham tubes are covered by 


patents dated 2-18-08, 2-18-12, 12-30-13, 10-23-17. 
10-23-17, and others issued and pending. Licensed 
only for amateur experimental and entertainment 
use in radio communication. Any other use will be 
an infringement. 

Cunningham 40-page Data Book fully explaining 


care and operation of Radio Tubes now available 
by sending 10c in Stamps to San Francisco Office. 


HOME OFFICE 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THE SPIC 


Why the Exception?—Clean dancing at_ 
Huntington Beach every night except 
Monday. Great musie.—Advertisement in 
Santa Ana (Calif.) Register. 


Cruel Hands.—Snip, the news office 
Collie, owned by Mrs. W. J. Davis, met 
death at the hands of an automobile Thurs- 
day evening.— News tem in the Frankston 


(Tex.) Citizen. sar 


New Model Tire.—The thieves worked 
first in one stall and removed the square 
tire which had been seeured by a rubber 
tubing.—From a news item in the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Daily Eagle. 


Wings Needed.—Many improvenients 
are noted in sport-model automobiles, but 
a fortune awaits the designer of one 
guaranteed to get over the railroad crossing 
after the gates are down.—Life. 


Foresighted—‘‘John, the doctor has 
ordered me to the seashore.” 

“Why, you're not run down or tired out, 
are you?” 

“No, but I will be by the time I get my 
trunks packed.”—Boston Transcript. 


Most Heirs Are.—Proup FatTHER (to 
bank manager)—‘‘Ah, Mr. Clark, I want 
to see you about opening an account for 
the new arrival at our house. How shall 
we describe it, to distinguish it from 
mine?” 

Manacer—‘‘Suppose we call it “The 
fresh heir fund’?””—Montreal Daily Star. 


Signs of the Time.—Decimus King, | 
whose $200 prize word, ‘‘Scofflaw,’’ is 
expected to sting the law-scoffing drinker 
into repentance, said in Quincey the other } 
day: 

“Too many Americans, so far as prohi- 

bition is concerned, are like Mr. Lush.” 
_ “ ‘Jane,’ said Mrs. Lush to her servant, 
‘Mr. Lush swears that he got home last 
night at an early hour. Can you tell me 
what. time it was exactly?’ 

‘““*Well, ma’am,’ said Jane, ‘all I can tell 
you is this: I didn’t see him come in nor 
nothin’! but when I came down-stairs this 
mornin’ his overcoat was still swinging 
backwards and forwards on the hook.’ ’’— 
Pittsburgh Sun. 


The Parrot 
1 
The parrot imitates the man 
As nimbly as a parrot can. 


9 
“ 


He spreads his pinions green and red, 
And trumpets for unleavened bread. — | 
3 ) 
He doesn’t worry, sweat or cuss 
Secause he’s not mellifluous. 
4 
He doesn’t care for musie’s laws— 
A parrot simply caws be-cause. 
3) 
A parrot caws the way he can, 
Nor cares a caw for beast or man. 
6 
He lets his larynx take its course 
Altho ’tis less 4 bird than hoarse. 


a 


7 
Ah, I would give my absent pence 
To have that bird’s indifference. | 
—Samuel Hoffenstein in the New York | 
Herald Tribune. | 


Limited to 400—Less Than Half Ce P 
By Magulficent (Built 1921) 20,000-Ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Sailing January 29, 1925 — 66 days ~~ 
This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, — 
we plan to feature above all other Cruises, 
even surpassing our previous.success- + 
ful Cruises by the same steamer. on 


Reese | 

EGYPT—PALESTINE 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, _ 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte : 
Carlo, France, England ~ ae | 

The “Scythia” isa veritable floating palace, F 


with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 
2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state-- 
rooms with running water and large ward- 
robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and ser- 
vice. (Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S. S. ‘‘Aqui- 
tania,” ‘‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria”’ 
or Any Cunard Line Steamer. y 

oy, Rates, deck . itinerary and full information on 
5 request. Pp apace pare msures of location. 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue- New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
(Eat, 1875) Paris Cairo 


Petes 


5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward by specially chartered 
new Cunard-Anchor “California,” 17,000 tons (oil-burn- 
ing). 4 mos. $1250 up, including hotels, guides, drives, 
fees. Stopovers in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18-days 
in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete. 21st 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan. 31, specially char- 
tered new Cunarder “Laconia,"’ 20,000 tons (oil-burning), - 
62 days, $600 up; including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 
17 days Palestine and Egypt. 
600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK 


NOW READY. 


FINE COLLECTION OF IRISH 
AND ANGLO IRISH BOOKS. 


Catalogue post free on apphowes to 
Hugh Greer, Cathedral Book Stores, 
18 Gresham St., Belfast, Ireland. 


High School Course 
TAR CELE You can, complete 


this simplified 
ar School Course at home 
inside two tency Meets all requirements for en- 
trance 43 col er e and the jeading professions. This 
nm six 
Free Bul'siins Bend for iC TODAY Te Comcribed In our 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H0-52B Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S-1923 CHICAGO 


Do You Like of 
Cross-Word Puzzles 5 


If you do, you're missing most of the fun and 
educational advantages they afford unless you 


have a modern book of synonyms. There is noth 
to take the place of 3 sa 


English Synonyms, 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


By James C. Fernald, L. H. D., Editor of 
Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in 
the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dic- 
tionary; author of Expressive English, His- 
toric English, etc., etc. : 


The standard modern work of its sort, containing 
more than 8,000 classified and discriminated 
synonyms, with nearly 4,000 classified antonyms— 
a gold mine of words of related and opposite 


meanings. Shows by actual use in sentences the 
exact shade of meaning of each. An index of 
nearly roo pages makes every word instantly 
available. Solve all cross-word puzzles with this 
book's invaluable aid! 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. | 12mo. 
cloth, 742 pages, $1.90. Postpaid, $2.00. Exquisitely 
bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, 
raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 

If your bookseller cannot supply you, do not 
accept a substitute, but order from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue » New York, N. Y. 


